MAKING WAY 
FOR HEALTH 


HOW THE ‘SANITARIANS 
HAVE ORGANIZED AT 
DAYTON, TO CONQUER 
EVER-PRESENT MUD 
AND. EVER-THREATEN- 
ING EPIDEMIC, AS TOLD 
BY REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE. PITTSBURGH 
FLOOD COMMISSION 


tees 


April 


THE JUDGMENT HOUSE 


By Sir Gilbert Parker 


All those qualities of devouring interest 
which charmed a million men and women in 
“The Right of Way” and ‘‘The Weavers’ are 
even more fully disclosed in this new work 
of the Master’s hand. 


Illustrated, $1.35 net, 


DESERT GOLD 


By Zane Grey 


A romance of the strange, wild borderland 
of the Arizona-Mexico frontier, in which 
guerrillas, cowboys, pros- 


American filibusters, 
pectors and Indians play their strenuous parts. 


There is the 
events, 
author’s 


same galloping succession of 
the same tense situations as in the 
“Riders of the Purple Sage.” 


Illustrated, $1.30 net. 


THE COMBINED MAZE 


By May Sinclair 


“A veal story about real people, people keenly 
and kindly seen, fearlessly and_ faithfully, 
yet sympathetically painted.”—-New York 
Times,—‘‘A fine piece of literary art, and the 
scenes of London life and her characters are 
filled with the breath of living reality.’”—New 
York Press. 

Frontispiece, $1.35 net. 


THE SOJOURNER 


By Robert Dull Elder 


A story of the West, with realistic descrip- > 


tion of adventure and ‘life, and a tender love 

. Story. Fate and his own idealism led the hero 
into rough roads. A woman tried to wreck 
his life and nearly succeeded. 


Iilustrated, $1.30 net. 


NEW FICTION 


NEW LEAF MILLS 


By William Dean Howells 


“A good story, vivid and interesting from 
beginning to end. penetrating 
psychological study, a faithful record of intel- f 
lectual and spiritual activity. An im- 
portant historical document, setting down for 
the information of future generations the man- 
ners and thoughts of the provincial Americans 
who lived in the Middle West in the days im- 
mediately after the Mexican war.’’—N, Y. Times, 


Crown 8vo—$1.50 net. 


THE OPENING DOOR 


By Justus Miles Forman 
In this new novel Mr. Forman has written 
another of his brilliant stories of New York 
life. It takes up those questions that are in 
the air, which every woman must solve, as 
does the heroine when the door of real life 
opens for her. But even these new forces 
cannot keep love—the oldest force of all—in 

the background. 
Frontispiece, 


THE WINGS OF PRIDE 


By Louise Kennedy Mabie 
An honest novel, well written. 
is of today: New York social luxury and 
humbler life in a Western city capable 
of holding the interest of an intelligent person 


$1.30 net, 


The setting 


to the end. ‘“ ‘The Wings of Pride is announced 
as a ‘first novel.’ We have, then, a creditable 
new novelist.’—_N. Y. Tribune. 


Frontispiece, $1.30 net. 


THE NECESSARY EVIL 


By Charles Rann Kennedy 


“The play brings to the public in a most 
dramatic way, a live issue of the present day.” 
—The Portland (Me.) Express. “The story is 
intense and gripping and told in the effective 
dialogue and the beautiful style that character- 
ize the author of ‘The Servant in the House.’ ” 
—The Buffalo Express. 

Crown 8vo—$1.00 net. 


ESSAYS 
REFLECTIONS OF A BEGINNING HUSBAND 


By Edward Sanford Martin 


Readers of Mr. 


Martin’s books and of the pages of Harper’s 


Magazine and Life are familiar 


with his delightfully humorous way of putting every-day facts and aspirations in a new light, as 


truthful as it is genial. 


In these new essays of his Mr. 


Martin is at his best. 


Post 8vo—$1.20 net. 


THE BEND IN THE ROAD 
By Truman A. De Weese 
This book shows the man of the city the way to health and contentment through a return to 


pleasant pastoral pursuits. The city toiler 


of moderate means will learn from it how easy it is 


to acquire a small “country place’ not far from the scene of his daily employment, where he can 
find that rare contentment which comes from living simply in intimate relation with the soil. 
Illustrated, $1.00 net. 
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THE NEW SEMESTER 


WH these April numbers, THE SURVEY enters the 
second volume of the publication year 1912-13. 
Up to March 31, $13,531 of the $20,000 appealed for as 
necessary to carry on our educational work was in hand. 
553 readers had enlisted as co-operating subscribers, 
out of the 800 we had set as our year’s goal. 


The caliber of issues and educational work in spring 
and summer depend on our receipts and pledges for the next 
six months. Without capital stock or credit, we must pay 
our bills as we go. _If we wait until money is actually in 
hand, the work of the staff will be cramped from week to 
week, and opportunities for constructive work will have 
slipped past. 

* The April magazine number illustrated how we feel 
the “pinch” in this direction. We had been unable to 
send a staff man to investigate the West Virginia coal strike. 
We were obliged to decline an offer of $500 from one of 
the interested parties to the conflict to pay the expenses of 
such a staff investigation. 


It is not only in these larger undertakings, but in the 
every-week- craftsmanship of issues—appearance, paper, 
size—that the cramp is felt. 

If you have not renewed your last year’s contribution, 
send it now—or send us word. If you have not joined in 
this co-operative enterprise, now is the time to do it. 


A BIT OF EVIDENCE 


From Alexander Johnson, Secretary National Conference 
of Charities and Correction 


“On going, a couple of weeks ago, to the little village 
of Waterloo, Ind., to lecture on the Care of the Feeble- 
minded, I was agreeably surprised to find quite a large 
audience gathered to hear my lecture. Miss —— ; 
who had arranged the lecture, told me when I expressed 
my surprise at the large audience: “You see we are get- 
ting quite socially-minded in our little village. We have 
eight subscribers to THE SURVEY here, and every copy 
is read by at least a dozen or fifteen people. It is THE 
SURVEY that has done it for us.’ ” 
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INFORMATION 


\ 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Committee, 105 

Bast 22d St., New York. Owen R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 

25 State Branches. Where does your state stand? 

How can you help? List of pamphlets and reports free, 
Membership fee nominal. 


HILD HELPING —Department of Child-Helping, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 105 East 22d St., New York. 
Correspondence and printed matter relative to 

institutions for children, child placing, infant mortality, 
care of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, etc. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE—American Asso- 
ciation for Study and Prevention of Infant Mor- 
tality. 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore. Ger- 

trude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. Literature on request. 

Studies preventable causes of death and illness; urges 

birth registration, maternal nursing, parental instruction. 


CHOOL HYGIENE—Amertican School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. Pres., David U1 Edsall, M.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity Medical School; Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, 

M.D., College of the City of New York, New York. 

Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE-National Committee for Mental 
M Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York City, Clifford 
*W. Beers, Sec’y. 
hygiene, 
service 
Hygiene. 


Write for pamphlets on mental 
prevention of insanity, care of insane, social 
in mental hygiene, State Societies for Mental 


UGENICS—-Bugenics Record Office, Cold Spring Har- 
bor, L. I., N. Y¥. (American Breeders Assoc., Hu- 
genics Sect. Charles B. Davenport, Sec.). Mem- 

bership $2, a year. National repository of data on 

hereditary family traits. Schedules for family records 
furnished free. Advice as to suitable matings. Publi- 
cations at cost. H. H. Laughlin, Supt. 


y 


ATIONAL HEALTH—Committee of One Hundred 

on National Health. EH. F. Robbins, Pxec. Sec., 

Room 51, 105 Hast 22d St., New York. To unite 

all government health agencies into a National Depart- 

mert of Health to inform the people how to prevent 
disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 East 22d St., 

New York. Livingston Farrand, M.D., Exec. 

Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, etc., sent upon request. An- 
nual transactions and other publications free to members. 


EX EDUCATION. The American Federation for Sex 

Hygiene, Tilden Building, 105 West Fortieth Street, 

New York City. Constituent societies throughout 

the country. Publications to members and upon applica- 
tion. Membership $2 per year. 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary 
Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 
York. H. P. DeForest, Sec’y. 22 

Report and leaflets free. Educational pamphlets, 10¢ 

each. Journal of Social Diseases, $1 per year. Mem- 
bership, annual dues $2, includes all literature. 


and Moral 
W. 40th St., New 
affiliated societies. 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION—The 
for the Promotion of Industrial Hducation—pro- 
motion, discussion, investigation, publications, 

clearing house of information, legislation, experimentation, 
constructive work and co-operating agency. For litera- 
ture, address C. A. Prosser, Secretary, Room 415, 105 
East 22d Street, New York City. 


National Society 


OMEN IN _ INDUSTRY—National Consumers 
League, 106 East 19th St., New: York, Mrs..Flor- 
ence Kelley, Gen’l Sec’y. 87 branch leagues, 

Reports, pamphlets sent on request. Minimum member- 
ship fee $1.00 includes current pamphlets. Minimum 
wages boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, ete. 


ORKING WOMEN-National Women’s Trade Union 
League, to better industrial conditious through 
organization and legislation.’ Information 


? islat I given, 
“Life and Labor,” events in industrial world. Three 
months for 25¢e. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres., 127 N, 


Dearborn St., Chicago, 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National League ot 
Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, New York. Organ- 
izing Sec’y, Jean Hamilton. 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing and self- 

supporting groups for girls over working age. Monthly 
magazine—‘‘The Club Worker,” Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN-National Board, Y. W. C. A., 600 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official magazine: The 
Association Monthly. Pres., Miss Grace II. Dodge. 

Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel Cratty. The advancement of 
Christian Social Service. Free literature (all depart- 
ments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMICS—Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, for Home. In- 
stitution, and School, Publishes Journal of Home 

Keonomics, 600 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Conducts 
Graduate School of Home.HEconomics Meeting: Ithaca, 
N. Y., June 27-July 4, 1913——-Address, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md. 


OURTH OF JULY SUGGESTIONS—Division of Rec- 
reation of the Russell Sage Foundation, 400 Metro- 
politan tower, New York City. A pamphlet giving 

information on plans for Fourth of July programs and 
legislation. Material gathered from local, experience in 
1912. Price 10 cents. 


ECREATION—Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America,e1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Howard S. Braucher, Sec’y. 

Play, playgrounds, public recreation. 


Monthly maga- 
zine, The Playground, $2 a. year. 


EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS—National Headquarters, 

35 Congress St., Boston, Mass. <A clearing house 

for information on subjects relating to work with 

boys. Printed matter distributed; clubs organized ; work- 

ers furnished; conferences conducted. Invites member- 

ship. Club. $2.00; individual $1.00. Thomas Chew, 
President ; Geo. D. Chamberlain, Acting Ex. Secty. 


OY SCOUTS—National Headquarters of the Boy 
Seouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
James KE. West, Chief Scout Executive. Local 

Councils organized in principal cities, towns and counties. _ 
Literature on request. Monthly magazine, “Boys’ Life’ 
$1 a year. Memberships: Associate $3, Sustaining $10. 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS— National Municipal League 

703 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. Wil- 

liam Dudley Foulke, Pres. ; Clinton Rogers Wood- 

ruff, See’y. Charters, commission government, taxation, 

police, liquor, electoral reform, finances, accounting, effi- 
cieney, civic education, franchises, school extension. 


ITY PLANNING—National City Planning Conference, 
19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Frederick Law 
Olmsted, President. Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary. A 

Seminar for the Discussion of City Planning Problems. 
Publishes Annual Proceedings. Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature, 


HE SMOKE NUISANCE—Send 25 cents, stamps or 

coin, for, American Civic Association Bulletin’ on 

; “Smoke Abatement; How to Organize for Pure 

Air; Model Ordinances, etc.” Address American Civic 
Association, 914 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. Cc, 


HORT BALLOT and COMMISSION GOVERNMENT 
—The Short Ballot Organization, 383 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Woodrow Wilson, Pres.; Rich- 

ard S. Childs, Sec’y. National clearing house for jn-) 
formation on these subjects. Pamphlets free. Pub- 


lishers of Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters. 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Organization 
Department of the Russell Sage Foundation, 105 BE. 
22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity organi- 

zation field. Pamphlets on family treatment, community 
study, relief, transportation, ete., sent free, 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise read- 
ing on the subjects named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in 
touch with the work which each organization is doing, but memberships not required of 
those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always enclose postage for reply. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION — The Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion sent free to each member.. Bureau or In- 

FORMATION on any topic of philanthropy, penology and 
kindred subjects free to members. Alexander Johnson, 
Sec., Angola, Ind. Next meeting, Seattle, July 5, 1913. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Association of So- 
eieties for Organizing Charity. Francis H. Mc- 
Lean, gen’! sec’y., 105 Bast 22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development of organ- 
ized charity and of community co-operation in social 
programs in the United States, 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE—The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America oper- 
ates through its Commission on ‘the Church and 

Social Service. 

For literature and service address the Secretary, Rev. 
Charles 8. Macfarland, 215 Fourth Ave. (at 18th St.), 
New York. 


TUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY—4pril: Hu- 
genics. May: Buthenics. June: The Unfit. 
See the lessons for classes and individuals in The 
Gospel of the Kingdom, published monthly by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Social Service, 82 Bible House, New York 
city. Price 75c. per year; club rate 50c. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE-—The Joint Commission 

On Social Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

For literature and other information address the 

Field Secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE—The American Uni- 
tarian Association through its Department of Social 
and Public Service, ; 

Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. Social 
Service Committees, Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, Secretary 
of the Department, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


ETHODIST SOCIAL SERVICE-Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Service; Literature; Bureau of In- 
formation, Speakers’ Bureau; Reading and study 

courses; invites all Methodists to extend its usefulness 
and use its facilities. 

Rey. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 2512 Park Place, Evanston, 
Til. 


Social Service and Brotherhood. 

To study social questions, publish findings, suggest 
ways whereby Christian men may become socially effective, 
and co-operate with similar bodies. : 

S. Z. Batten, Secretary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 


, Bsa SOCIAL SERVICE—Baptist Department of 


ONGREGATIONAL SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCY 

—The Congregational Brotherhood of America, Henry 

A. Atkinson, Secretary, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ills. Programs and information furnished. Study Course: 
Speakers’ Bureau; Publications. Service available for 
Institutes, Conferences and Addresses. Correspondence 
and inquiries invited, 


RESBYTERIAN SOCIAL SERVICE —Bureau of Social 
P Service, The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 5 


156 Fifth Ave., New 


Rev. 
York. ; 
Sociological surveys made, Clearing house for city prob- 
lems of the Church. Correspondence Course in Applied 
Christianity. Methods for Church Publicity. 


Charles Stelzle, Supt., 


HE AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY— 
Rev. J. B. Calvert, D.D., pres. George McPherson 
Hunter, Sec’y. = : 

The national seamen’s society has stations in the 
United States and abroad, relieves shipwrecked and desti- 
tute seamen. Annual membership includes all literature, 
$5.00 a year. C. C. Pinneo. Treas., 76 Wall Street. 


EMEDIAL LOANS-National Federation of Remedial 
Loan Associations, 31 Union Square, N, Y. Arthur 
H. Ham, 
Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies free. In- 
formation regarding organization of remedial loan so- 
cieties gladly given. ; 


OCIAL BETTERMENT FOR NEGROES-—National 
League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, 281 
Fourth Avenue. E. R. A. Seligman, Chairman; G. B. 

Haynes, Director. Develops welfare agencies. Trains so- 
cial workers. Aids travelers. Supports probation officers. 
Seeks industrial opportunities. Correspondence invited, 


EGRO AND RACE PROBLEMS-—_National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 26 
Vesey Street, New York. O. G. Villard. Chairman, 

Board of Directors; M. C, Nerney, Secretary; W. BE. B. 

Du Bois, Director Publicity. Publishes Crisis Magazine. 

Investigation, Legal Redress, Literature, Lectures, Lan- 

tern Slides. 6 


Z 


MMIGRATION-National Conference of Immigration ; 
Land and Labor Officials, 22 East 30th Street, F. A. 
Kellor, Sec. Information affecting aliens after ad- 

mission, especially in reference to labor, land, education, 
protection and distribution. No matters of admission or 
restriction dealt with. 


MMIGRATION—North American Civic League for Immi-~ 
grants, New York-New Jersey Committee, 95 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Protection, Education, Distribution 

and Assimilation of Immigrants. [rinted material fur- 
nished upon request. Grace E. J. Parker, General Secre- 
tary. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish Women (Na- 
tional) Department Immigrant Aid meets girls at 
docks ; visits, advises, guides ; has international system 

safeguarding. Work in Religion, Philanthropy, Wducation, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Address Sadie American, 
Exec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York. 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-—The Travelers’ Aid Society 
provides advice, guidance and protection to travel- 
ers, especially women and girls, who need assistance. 

It is non-sectarian and its services are free irrespective 
of race, creed, class or sex. 

For literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen. Secy., 238 
Hast 48th Street, New York City, 


URVEYS AND EXHIBITS—Department of Surveys 
and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 31 Union 
Square, New York City. A national clearing house 

for advice and information on social surveys and exhibits 
and for field assistance in organizing surveys and exhibits, 


ROBATION —National Probation Association, The 
Capitol, Albany, N. Y. Arthur W. Towne, Sec’y. 
Advice and information; literature; directory of 
probation officers; annual conference. Membership,: One 
Dollar a year, 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Workmen’s Compensation; In- 
dustrial Hygiene; Labor Laws. 
Official Publication: American Labor Legislation 
Review, sent free to members. 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 131 Hast 
23d St., New York City. John B. Andrews, Secretary. 


RISON LABOR Nationa] Committee on Prison Labor, 
819 University Hall, Columbia University, N. Y. 
City. Thomas R. Slicer, Chn.; KE. Stagg Whitin, 

Ph. D., Gen. Sec.; R. Montgomery Schell, Treas. Prison 

labor conditions throughout the U. S. examined with 


U 


o members. 


ot 


$5 a year. 


ETTLEMENTS -National Federation of Settlements, 
Develops broad forms of comparative study and con- 
certed action in city, state, and nation, for meeting 

the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement work ; 
seeks the higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life, Robert A. Woods, See., 20 Union Park, 
Boston, Mass. 


DHE.PIPHZOPSIEE 


H1O, Minnesota, New Jersey and Missouri 
are the latest additions to the list of states 
which have passed mothers’ pension laws. The 
Sea of the Massachusetts State Commission, 
lased upon the first official investigation of the 
subject, has recently been given to “the public. 


G ECEB ERS HOUSTON has created in the 

Department of Agriculture a “rural organt- 
zation service,’-and appointed T. N. Carver, pro- 
fessor of economics at Harvard, director of the 
work. This will be an extension of the division 
of markets, for which Congress provided last 
year, and which is to study the “marketing and 
distributing of farm products.” Secretary Hous- 
ton, deciding that the work should be broader, 
has accepted: an offer from the general educa- 
tion board, which has co-operated with the de- 
partment for several years in its farm demon- 
stration work, to do likewise in the problems of 
the “rural organization service.” 


EW YORK social workers are protesting 
against certain of the recommendations of 
Governor Sulzer’s Committee of Inquiry which 
has urged the abandonment of some important 
humanitarian projects, such as a farm colony for 
tramps, to which the state is committed by legis- 
lation. P. 84. 


OR seven weeks the 27,000 workers in the 
silk mills of Paterson, N. J., have been on 
strike against a proposed change in method 
which will, they declare. alter the character of 
an industry that has hitherto paid more gener- 
ous wages than most branches of textile manu- 
PACE een Slt 


BPH M. Hadley, president of the Chelsea 
House Association of New York, tells how 
the housing. problem affects girls. P. 92. 


CCORDING .to. Leonard P. Ayres of the 
Russell Sage Foundation there are just 
three physchological tests: in vocational guidance 
which have for their object the difficult task of 
selecting from among all the applicants those 
best, fitted to perform the work. P. 95. © 


IFTY thousand dollars has been spent by the 
National: Association of Manufacturers 
during the last three years in a nation-wide move- 
ment for industrial safety. . Ferdinand C. 
Schwedtman, chairman of the association’s Com- 
mittee on Accident Prevention and Workmen’s 
Compensation, tells of some of the concrete re- 


sults that have been achieved. P. 101. 
N New Orleans is the oldest orphanage in 
the United States. P. 115. 


HAT social workers are too prone to seek 
from courses on sex hygiene absolute in- 
formation, a precise formula, that can be ap- 
plied under any or all conditions in their daily 
work is the apparent lesson of a series of lec- 
tures given last spring in Boston. Pp. 88 and 124. 
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Ee Se REE OF ST HE 
JERSEY SILK WORKERS 


For seven weeks the 27,000 workers in the 
silk mills and dye houses of Paterson, N. J., 
have been on strike for improved conditions 
and against a proposed change in method that 
will, they declare, alter the character of the 
industry. 

The strike began with the broad silk weavers 
as a protest against the introduction of the 
three and four loom system. They were soon 
joined by the ribbon weavers and the dye house 
men, whose demands are for an eight-hour day 
and a minimum wage of $12 a week. The dye- 
house men have been laboring in two shifts of 
twelve hours each. Their work is often car- 
ried on under unhealthful conditions of damp- 
ness, high temperature and poor ventilation. 

All the strikers joined the branch of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World which conducted 
the Lawrence strike. This is one factor which 
has caused tension in a situation, in which stat- 
utes dating back to colonial days have been 
brought to bear on a modern industrial struggle 
till a Supreme Court judge denounced the 
lengths to which the police have gone. 

Back of the police incidents and the spreading 
of the revolutionary doctrines of the Industrial 
Socialists is a profound economic change involv- 
ed in the introduction of the four-loom system. 
This is not merely the substitution of machines 
for skilled men due to invention, but the sup- 
planting of high-grade textile manufacture by 
low-grade output because of the greater profits 
in the cheap goods. It is as if a vineyard were 
giving way to a hay farm—a change which seri- 
ously affects the working population of Paterson. 

In order to make the situation clear it 1s neces- 
sary to take a brief look at the history of the 
silk industry in this country. Twenty years or 
so ago the competition between Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey for the manufacture of cheap silks 
was keen, but within a few years the battle was 
over. Induced, it fs said, by real estate com- 
panies, the manufacture of cheap silk on a large 
scale migrated to Pennsylvania. Great factories 
were built and leased cn easy terms, and these 
were equipped with automatic looms, four of 
which could be operated by one girl or boy. 
There the wives and children of the coal miners 
furnished a cheap labor supply. 
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Since this migration the best grade of silk 
has been made in Paterson, and there has been 
no competition to speak of that the Paterson 
manufacturers needed to fear. Yet they have 
been making only moderate profits while the 
Pennsylvania manufacturers of cheap silk have 
been making fortunes. Under the system of 
multiple looms, the business of Pennsylvania, 
has expanded 97 per cent in the last six years; 
under the one and two loom systems of Pater- 
son its business has expanded only 22 per cent 
in the same time. Therefore the Paterson manu- 
facturers propose to compete in the manufacture 
of cheaper silks and consequently decided to in- 
troduce the multiple loom system. To them this 
is only a natural economic development, and the 
opposition of the workers they feel is irrational, 
as opposed to progress. This view is made ap- 
parent in a statement issued by the silk manu- 
facturers’ association: 


“As regards the three and four loom system, 
it is applicable only in the case of the very sim- 
plest grade of broad silks and as a matter of 
fact has for a long time been worked success- 
fully and on a very large scale in other localities. 
Paterson cannot be excluded from this same 
privilege. No fight against improved machinery 
has ever been successful.” 


The beginning of the change came in one of 
the big Paterson mills about a4 year ago and the 
strike of last spring’ was at first against the four- 
loom system. The strike became general, how- 
ever, and this demand was completely lost sight 
of before the strike came to an end. Since then 
nine or ten other mills have installed the four 
loom system and a score have begun to require 
the weavers to tend three looms instead of two. 

The strikers claim that the new system will 
cause unemployment, as did the installation of 
the two loom system together with other im- 
provements in the mechanical equipment of the 
loom some years ago, and that the logical con- 
sequence will be the employment of unskilled 
women and children in place of the skilled weav- 
er, and a forcing down of the level of wages 
until the Paterson average of $11.69, as given 
in the federal report for the year 1908, becomes 
as low as the Pennsylvania average of $6.56. 
As the percentage of women employed in Pat- 


‘See Tom Survey of March 16, 1912. 
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erson mills has increased in the last few years 
and as the average of wages given out by the 
manufacturers this year is under $10, there is 
basis for these fears. Nor do the manufacturers 
deny these possibilities; they claim that the 
loss of skill is an inevitable accompaniment of 
improved processes, and the replacing of men 
by women and children is only in line with the 
development in all the textile trades. 

Some of the claims of the strikers are thus 
summarized by the Paterson Evening News: 


“The best information obtainable appears to 
show that the alleged mechanical advantages of 
the new system have not proved themselves suf- 
ficient to offset the additional strain to which 
the care of three or four looms subjects the 
weavers; that the premium wages first paid as 
an inducement to users of the system have been 
pared down; that at present a day’s work un- 
der the system is proportionately less well paid 
than a day’s work at two looms; and, finally, 
that the wages of two-loom workers have been 
depressed with the scaling down of the piece- 
rate paid to the three and four loom workers.” 


‘In spite of the fact that it is only the large 
manufacturers who propose to install the new 
system, the strike is general. The multiple 
looms, which are large and equipped with au- 
tomatic devices, can only be installed in large 
mills. By this system cheap silks alone can be 
made; the smaller mills must use the Jacquard 
or other small looms fitted to the making of 
the fancy grades of silk for which Paterson is 
famous. The small manufacturer, therefore, 
does not fear the installation of the new system 
in the large mills; but he does feel strongly 
that he has a grievance toward the workers in 
his mills who struck sympathetically for a wrong 
not their own. 

But it is a very real fear that the entire in- 
dustry will be undermined that has made the 
workers stand together, regardless of individual 
grievances. 

While the desire to keep up with industrial 
progress and to realize large profits is the reason 
for the importing of the four loom system into 
Paterson; the desire to save their present stan- 
dard of living and prevent their industry from 
coming into the hands of women and children like 
the other textile trades is the reason for the 
workers’ opposition. Today Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey present different phases of the in- 
dustry, and New Jersey has had a higher wage 
standard; tomorrow with the triumph of the 
' four loom system they may tend to an equaliza- 
tion of conditions. 

The outstanding features in the strike now 
in its seventh week are lack of violence and 
disorder, the refusal of the employers to meet 
or confer with the strikers, aggressive repres- 
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sion by the police and the city government and 
the efforts of citizens to bring about a settle- 
ment. Although practically all the workers in 
the major industry of the city are on strike, 
there has been little disorderly conduct attribut- 
able to the strikers. There have been reports of 
the breaking of a window by a stone in a house 
occupied by a boss dyer and at least one attempt 
was made to damage a house by means of a 
bomb, but responsibility for these acts has not 
been fixed. 


CITY OFFICIALS ADOPT 
REPRESSIVE MEASURES 


In striking contrast to the order maintained 
by the rank and file of the strikers, there have 
been actions on the part of the city officials that 
leading newspapers outside of the strike dis- 
trict have not hesitated to characterize as anar- 
chical. Soon after the strike began and it be- 
came known that it was to be conducted under 
the auspices of the I. W. W., the police began 
to arrest strike leaders and others who addressed 
meetings of strikers, regardless of whether they 
had yet been guilty of any illegal act. Several 
of them were held in jail for a time and then so 
great was the outcry raised that for a period 
of two or three weeks these tactics were aban- 
doned. 

On Sunday, March 30,-however, the police re- 
sumed their former tactics. William D. Hay- 
wood, the leader of the strike, had announced 
that he would speak at an open air meeting, 
and a large crowd gathered to hear him. As 
Haywood was going to the meeting place to 
speak he was approached by members of the 
police force. They told him that the chief of 
police had issued an order forbidding any out- 
door meeting. According to all reports, includ- 
ing testimony given by the police authorities 
themselves, Haywood acquiesced at once and 
passed the word to the assemblage that the 
meeting would take place in Haledon, an inde- 
pendent borough just outside the city limits of 
Paterson. Accordingly, Haywood started to 
walk down the street in the direction of Haledon 
and he was followed by the crowd. Just be- 
fore he reached the city limits, a patrol wagon 
bore down upon him. Together with Lessig, an- 
other strike leader, he was arrested, taken be- 
fore the Recorder’s Court, charged with disor- 
derly, conduct and unlawful assemblage under 
the English act of 1635. After being held in 
jail in lieu of $5,000 bail, both were found guilty 
of unlawful assemblage and were sentenced by 
the recorder to six months’ imprisonment. 

A writ of certiorari was immediately sought 
by Haywood’s attorneys and a hearing on this 
appeal was held by Supreme Court Justice Min- 
turn. When the evidence, most of it furnished 
by the police department, was in, Justice Minturn 
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ordered the release of Haywood and Lessig. He 
was unable to find that there had been any unlaw- 
ful assemblage. The evidence tended rather to 
show that Haywood was co-operating with the 
authorities in an endeavor to carry out their 
orders. At the time of this resumption of their 
activity the police began also to arrest pickets. 
From twenty to one hundred a day were taken to 
headquarters. After Judge Minturn’s decision, all 
those held in jail were discharged. Since then, 
while the arrest of pickets has gone steadily on, 
Recorder Carroll has refused to hold them. 

Throughout the strike to date the manufactur- 
ers have consistently refused to meet with a 
committee of strikers or to discuss terms with 
them in any way. At one time a delegation of 
clergymen endeavored to get them to meet a 
committee of strikers in order to discuss griev- 
ances. This suggestion was instantly voted 
down. Last week, when a public meeting of citi- 
zens was held to consider whether or not the 
strike could be brought to an end, the manu- 
facturers, through their representative, stated 
their position in just two propositions: First, 
the employers will refuse to meet any committee 
of strikers “dominated as they are by the I. W. 
W.”; second, they will meet any of their indi- 
vidual employes “who are not dominated by the 
Te WoW” 

All along there has been a lively public inter- 
est in the strike. Ministers and public-spirited 
citizens have at different times endeavored to 
ascertain the underlying causes and to co-operate 
in restoring harmonious relations. These ef- 
forts reached their most formal stage when last 
week at the call of the president of the Board 
of Aldermen a public meeting was held in the 
high school auditorium on Wednesday evening 
to which employers, strikers, church organiza- 
tions, the board of trade, organizations of bank- 
ers and professional men, and the general pub- 
lic were invited. Representatives of the strik- 
ers explained their grievances, a single repre- 
sentative of the employers stated their position 
as just quoted, and the ministerial association 
came forward with a proposal for a legislative 
investigation. Finally, a committee of the Board 
of Aldermen proposed in a series of resolutions 
that a committee of fifteen be appointed to dis- 
cuss a basis upon which the strike could be set- 
tled, the committee to consist of five representa- 
tives of the strikers, five representatives of em- 
ployers and five men to be appointed from the 
membership of the Board of Aldermen. The 
resolution was passed by the unanimous vote 
of an audience two-thirds of which were strik- 
ers. The strikers appointed their committee. 
But the employers, in line with their official pol- 
icy which has been against any meeting with 
any body of men even to discuss a settlement, re- 
fused to do so. 
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““A MAN’S 
FRIENDS”’ 


“T don’t believe there is a man in the country 
who will not put himself or some one he loves 
above the whole nation if he is put to a hard 
enough test.” 


These words, spoken by one of the principal 
characters, contain the essence of a new play, 
A Man’s Friends, written by Ernest Poole and 
recently presented in New York. Without 
moralizing on the need for a wider social con- 
sciousness, Mr. Poole seeks to show the limits 
of the average man’s circle of human loyalty 
and how far his loyalty to the whole people’s 
welfare is inhibited by his devotion to his own 
“crowd.” The play aims to point out that, how- ~ 
ever much our attention has been focussed on 
graft in its great anti-social consequences, a 
larger factor in thwarting social progress is our 
restricted loyalty to groups which are less than 
the whole people. 

A district attorney fights a political machine 
which, through bribery, has defeated a new 
building code. He convicts the bribed alderman 
but cannot obtain from him any information 
as to the “men higher up.” At last he discovers 
that his own son-in-law was the go-between in 
the matter of the bribe. The intense loyalty of 
wife to husband is shown by his daughter who 
says to her father: “Your life and principles are 
nothing now—promise me you'll keep Hal out 
of jail,” and by the wife of the guilty alder- 
man who declares “it is not a question of right 
and wrong—it’s what I think of Nick.” 

The play brings out the loyalty to one’s circle 
of intimates, shown in the refusal of the con- 
victed alderman to divulge incriminating in- 
formation; and the loyalty to a political coterie 
whose watchword is “You might as well be 
dead as a squealer,” and concerning whom the 
district attorney says: “It is the unwritten law 
of your system to perjure yourself to save a 
friend.” He further remarks to the boss, “You 
won't help those not in your crowd—and your 
crowd is too small, even though you can call 
a hundred thousand people in New York by 
their first names.” 

One element in the play is the definite human 
appraisal of just what graft and disloyalty to 
public welfare involve. It flashes out when the 
boss after telling how he had given a few dollars 
to a “down and outer” is silenced by the district 
attorney’s daughter who points out that he 
owns the gambling place in which the derelict 
lost his money. It is again emphasized when 
the district attorney says to those who appeal 
for leniency toward the men responsible for the 
defeat of the building code, “All right let’s be 
human,” and then refers to the 149 factory 
girls who lost their lives in a factory fire which 
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the building code would have prevented. “Peo- 
ple vote,’ he says at another time, “with the 
man who laughs, but the laugh is too expensive.” 

How the district attorney shows his own 
human qualities in the end by saving his son- 
in-law from prison, but in a way to render im- 
portant service to the 9,000,000 people of the state, 
is the climax of the piece. 

The play is intended to show how the absorp- 
tion of the average man in his own affairs and 
in the interests of his small group of friends 
is responsible for popular indifference which 
often makes the conscientious public servant 
lonely and disheartened. The district attorney, 
as candidate for governor, has returned from 
a campaign trip. “There are one million men 
out for the graft and nine million who don’t 
care,” he says. His daughter replies: ‘That 
does not seem like you, father.” “Well,” he 
adds, “you ought to have seen them all along 
the line of my trip; big meetings, cheering, too, 
plenty of enthusiasm. But the minute I left 
each town I felt it all suddenly die right out. 
Every man jack of them back to his business, 
his job and his friends—the things he really 
cares about—and I felt as though I had carried 
on the cheers of each town. Each town throw- 
ing it all at my head and shouting ‘Go on, be 
a hero, save the country—only for God’s sake 
leave us alone, we have not time, we are busy.’ ” 


BRIEUX’S ‘*DAMAGED 
GOODS”? PRESENTED 


“T didn’t know” bids fair to become an obso-> 


lete phrase in connection with the nature of the 
social evil, if the ripples started by the produc- 
tion of Brieux’s Damaged Goods in New York 
this spring extend as far as its sponsors intend. 
The Committee of the Sociological Fund of the 
Medical Review of Reviews believe that syphilis 
should no longer be regarded as a mysterious 
disease, whose ravages are to be shunned but its 
causes ignored. 

Bernard Shaw’s preface to the Brieux play, 
with its warning against the usual treatment of 
the subject as taboo and its appeal for publicity 
and legal assistance in coping with the evil, was 
read by a clergyman well known for his human 
contact with every-day social conditions. The 
drama itself was simply staged and given a sym- 
pathetic reading by a strong cast. Almost every 
bearing of the menace on family and social life 
is brought out in a way well calculated to meet 
prejudice due to indifference, ignorance or tra- 
dition, and to create a conviction that here is a 
scourge to be conquered by publicity. 

Those who saw the play had come with vari- 
ous mental attitudes. Some were even vaguely 
questioning whether they had come to see a play 
or hear a sermon. Not a few of the theatrical 
critics have dubbed it the latter, but to many 
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parents this very quality made it seem peculiarly 
profitable for young men who are breaking 
loose from home life. By some it was even felt 
that the educational value of the piece would 
justify its being given a special performance at 
some holiday season, and that prevention 
through knowledge would thus be promoted. 


NEW YORK CHARITIES 
AND THE LAW MAKERS 


Convinced that the state charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions are facing a serious crisis, 
New York social workers are protesting against 
certain of the recommendations of Governor Sul- 
zer’s Committee of Inquiry which they fear the 
Legislature may act upon. This committee, 
which was appointed by the governor to 
examine into the administration of the 
state’s departments in the furtherance of econ- 
omy, has made recommendations, relative to 
state charities and corrections, ranging from the 
repeal of the act establishing the state indus- 
trial farm colony for tramps to the refusal of a 
large part of the sums asked for repairs on 
state institutions. The Prison Farm for Women, 
Letchworth Village and the State Training 
School for Boys are among the institutions that 
would be most seriously affected. The Com- 
mittee of Inquiry also recommended that the 
State Probation Commission, a non-salaried body, 
be merged with the Prison Commission. 

All told, there are fourteen state hospitals for 
the insane and sixteen state charitable institu- 
tions with a total of 42,000 patients and inmates. 
The Committee of Inquiry, partly on the al- 
leged ground that the state has little control 
over the expenditures of these institutions, has 
made sweeping recommendations for retrench- 
ment on projects to which the state has already 
committed itself by legislation. Social workers 
who dispute the findings of the commission point 
out that it had but a few weeks in which to 
gain an understanding of the workings and rela- 
tions of the state institutions to various su- 
pervisory and administrative state bodies and 
that its statements as to excessive cost of hous- 
ing the inmates are apparently made without a 
comparison of the situation in other states. 

The Committee of Inquiry recommends that 
the state charitable institutions in some way 
ought to be consolidated. This, social workers 
urge, could not be done except by putting to- 
gether state wards of entirely different types 
since the only institutions having a capacity of 
less than 300 are the State Women’s Relief 
Home, an institution for aged veterans and 
their wives; the Thomas Indian School; the 
State School for Blind; the State Hospital for 
Crippled Children, and Letchworth Village for 
the Feeble-minded. 


For many years the state has been gradually 


building up a group of institutions for the care 
of the insane and feeble-minded, the epileptic, 
and delinquent’ cases. requiring reformatory 
treatment. The insane are increasing at the 
| rate of about one thousand a year. There is an 
accumulation at the present time of 5,000 pa- 
tients in excess of the certified capacity of the 
| fourteen state hospitals. To delay appropria- 
tions for new state hospitals already started, it 
is claimed, is only to put off what must be even- 
tually done. » 

For the feeble-minded and epileptic New 
York has provided four institutions in the cen- 
tral and western part of the state which care 
altogether for about 4,000 
Letchworth Village in the southeastern part of 
the state, which as yet has less than 100 inmates. 
This, when completed, will serve New York ‘city 
and vicinity where more than half the population 
of the state centers. 

The next largest group of institutions is the 
reformatories of which there are two for wo- 
“men, one at Bedford and one at Albion; one for 
girls at Hudson; and two for boys, of which 
the State Agricultural and Industrial School 
at Industry is known the country over as a 
model of its kind. This institution for caring 
for boys outside the metropolitan district, so- 
cial workers urge, should be paralleled without 
further delay as suggested by the Committee 
of Inquiry by one in Westchester County for 
the boys of New York City and its vicinity. 

The state has also undertaken to round out 
its reformatory and penal system by providing 
a state farm for women over thirty years of 
age, the age up to which they may be received 
in reformatories, and the state industrial farm 
colony for tramps. These institutions are 
planned to care for offenders who now cause 
~much expense to localities. Both of these in- 
stitutions were established after long study of 
the subject by organizations and individuals ex- 
pert in dealing with dependents and delinquents 


but the committee recommends the abandonment: 


of the second and further investigation as to 
the desirability of the first. 

After discussing the situation at a meeting 
held in New York on April 3, a committee con- 
sisting of Henry Morgenthau; Homer Folks, 
secretary of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion; John A. Kingsbury, general agent of 
the New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor; the Right Rev. N. G. R. 
McMahon, supervisor of Catholic Charities, and 
Mrs. John M. Glenn, was appointed to confer 
with the governor who has given the committee 
assurance that he is considering the situation 
asa whole and will not make separate judg- 
_ ments on each institution by itself. 

A similar meeting was held in Buffalo. At 
this delegates were also selected who have inter- 


inmates and one, | 
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SLEEPING IN THE LAVATORY AT BEDFORD 


viewed the governor in behalf of the important 
humanitarian projects undertaken by the state 
in the last ten years which are now threatened. 


BEDFORD REFORMATORY 
NOW FACING A CRISIS 

It was not much more than a year ago that, 
in connection with the founding of the Bureau 
of Social Hygiene, the New York magistrates 
began to make extensive use of Bedford Re- 
formatory for women as a means of saving the 
young prostitute. And yet the reformatory is 
already facing a crisis through overcrowding. 

The Committee on Criminal Courts of the 
New York Charity Organization Society has 
appealed to the public to write, urging an appro- 
priation of $700,000 for this institution, to the 
leaders of the Legislature: James J. Frawley, 
chairman Finance Committee of the Senate; 
Alfred E. Smith, speaker of the Assembly; 
Robert fF. Wagner, majority leader of the Sen- 
ate; Aaron J. Levy, majority leader of the As- 
sembly. This the committee believes to be a 
conservative and economical estimate of what 
will be needed to put up new cottages and other 
buildings to accommodate present inmates, and to 
provide for reasonable growth in the next few 
years. : 

The letter sent out by the committee reads in 
part as follows: 

“Twelve years ago the state authorities estab- 
lished Bedford Reformatory to care for women 
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between the ages of sixteen and thirty, to try 
and save some, at least, of the young girls who 
were otherwise destined to a life of shame and 
degradation. What Bedford means to the com- 
munity, the extraordinary work it is doing and 
has done is set forth in the enclosed article by 
Ida M. Tarbell.’ That article is a challenge and 
a call to every man and woman in the state. 

“Bedford Reformatory snow faces a crisis. 

“To-day there are 178 more girls there than 
the place will hold. They are sleeping on cots 
in the hallways, in parlors, in the gymnasium, 
in the lavatories, in the linen room, everywhere 
they can put a bed. Two girls in a room is the 
rule instead of the exception, notwithstanding 
the moral dangers of this. 

“Chief Magistrate McAdoo and Chief Magis- 
trate Kempner and their associates in New York 
and Brooklyn have been asked not to commit 
any more girls to the institution and the stream 
_ has stopped for a moment. But the magistrates 

are now at their wits’ ends. What are they to 
do with first offenders? The young girl who 
is just embarking on this kind of career—shall 
they fine her and force her to work all the 
harder at her unlawful calling to earn the 
money with which to pay the fine? All are 
agreed that this is objectionable. Fines neither 
deter nor reform. Shall they send her then to 
the work-house to mingle in close confinement 
with the hardened offender, there to become em- 
bittered and to have a prostitute’s life fastened 
more firmly than ever upon her? They must 
do this or discharge her to walk the streets 
again.” 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


Pie DALE, LINESSOP CHILD 
LABOR LEGISLATION 


ANNA ROCHESTER 
National Child Labor Committee 

A majority of the twenty-nine state Legis- 
latures which have been considering child labor 
laws this winter are still in session, so that 
many of the most important bills are | still 
pending. 

The campaign that is being waged against 
the most outspoken opposition is on in Pennsylva- 
nia, one of the two strongholds of glass manu- 
facturers who employ boys under sixteen at 
night. With the single exception of West Vir- 
ginia, where a bill based on the uniform child 
labor law was defeated this winter, night. work 
for youths under sixteen is no longer allowed in 
the important glass-producing states. The uni- 
form law was introduced in the present Penn- 
sylvania Legislature by Representative Walnut 
and referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Industry. The committee reported it to the 


1Miss Tarbell’s article which appeared in the American 
Magazine was reprinted as a pamphlet by the committee, 
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House with several amendments. The House 
rejected all but two of these. Now the uni- 
form law, with the street-trading age limit re- 
duced from twelve years to ten, and the age 
limit for breaker boys reduced from sixteen to 
fourteen, has reached its third reading in the 
House. If its friends can still protect it from 
the mutilations desired by the glass interests, 
the telegraph companies, the textile manufac- 
turers and other opponents, Pennsylvania will be 
in a fair way to protect the 29,170 children em- 
ployed in manufactories in that state. ; 

The uniform law is also pending in Mass- 
achusetts, where it met no opposition in the hear- 
ing before the Committee on Social Welfare. 
Massachusetts has now a ten-hour day and the 
uniform law would bring her into line with 
Ohio, New York, Illinois, Mississippi and 
twelve other states that have the eight-hour 
day for all under sixteen. 

But Massachusetts would lead the cbuntry in 
one respect if another bill that is likewise before 
the Committee on Social Welfare should pass. 
This provides for a five-hour day and compul- 
sory school attendance for all workers under six- 
teen. If this is put into effect it will set 
a new standard for the Uniform Child Labor 
Law, which has been drafted by the National 
Child Labor Committee and endorsed by the 
American Bar Association. It is based on the 
best provisions of the best statutes now in force 
in the several states. Yet the National Child 
Labor Committee, fearing that two five-hour 
shifts for certain minors might tend to fasten on 
industry the ten-hour day for adults, would sug- 
gest that Massachusetts go one step further and 
fix a four-hour day for all under sixteen. 

Connecticut, Ohio and Michigan will also ad- 
vance beyond the standard of the uniform law 
if bills now pending are enacted. Michigan, 
it is true, is not trying to reduce the working 
day below nine hours, but merely to extend it 
to include canneries and four other occupations 
hitherto exempt. But Michigan and Ohio pro- 
pose to raise the general age limit for employ- 
ment from fourteen to fifteen, while Connecticut 
is considering sixteen years. Ohio intends also 
to increase the compulsory school attendance age 
from fourteen to fifteen for boys and sixteen for 
girls, and to require that boys of fifteen may not 
go to work unless they have completed the sixth, 
instead of the fifth grade, the requirement of 
the present Ohio law and of the uniform law.t 

The Ohio bill includes, also, the street trad- 
ing provisions of the uniform law. Special 
street trading bills are pending in Iowa, Neb- 
raska, New York and also, we understand, in 
Michigan and Minnesota. Their outcome is 
doubtful because the average legislator seems to 
be blind to the bad results of street trading, 


1The Ohio law has passed both Houses, 
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and cheerfully reflects the popular view that 
these “sturdy, little merchants” are all support- 
ing widowed mothers and headed straight for the 
White House. 

Many states are coming to recognize the needs 
of children over fourteen. This is evidenced 
not only by the wide discussion of vocational 
schools and the bills before the Legislatures of 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Massachusetts, New 
York and other states, but also by the extension 
of child labor laws. Thus California, having 
proved the advantage of the eight-hour day for 
women and boys under. sixteen, is considering 
the eight-hour limit for all under eighteen. Wis- 
consin is proposing to enlarge the list of hazard- 
ous occupations forbidden under eighteen 
and to provide for continued revision in the fu- 
ture by the Industrial Commission. The prohibi- 
tion of night messenger service for those under 
twenty-one is included in the uniform law, as 
pending in Pennsylvania and passed in Dela- 
ware, but not in Massachusetts and Utah, where 
it has already been enacted. In Connecticut, a 
dangerous trades bill is pending and the bill for 
a general sixteen year limit includes an age re- 
striction of twenty-one years for night messen- 
ger service. The same night messenger prohibi- 
tion was included also in the bills based on the 
uniform law that went down to defeat this year 
in Utah, Idaho, Arkansas, Texas and West Vir- 
ginia. lowa, the only other state in which a night 
messenger law has been introduced this year, 
proposes an eighteen year limit. 

Regulation of hours for all under sixteen was 
proposed in Nevada. In Tennessee, there is a 
bill now before the House Committee on Labor, 
providing for an eight-hour day under sixteen 
instead of the present sixty-hour week. A sec- 
ond measure adds mercantile establishments and 
the stage to the occupations prohibited to chil- 
dren under fourteen. Still another bill has 
passed in Tennessee, enlarging the Factory In- 
spection Department by adding a clerk and two 
deputy inspectors. The matter of enforcement 
has not received as wide consideration as it 
deserved. Industrial commissions are under 
discussion in many states, notably California and 
Ohio. In Iowa it is proposed to create within 
the Labor Department a bureau of women and 
children. Montana’s educational bill would pro- 
vide for truant officers to enforce the child labor 
law. In Wisconsin a bill is, pending covering 
some details of the issuing of employment certi- 
ficates and in Utah it was proposed to increase 
the number of inspectors. Most important in this 
connection is the bill in Missouri to extend the 
jurisdiction of the Factory Inspection Depart- 
ment over the entire state (it is now confined to 
cities of 10,000 or more inhabitants) and to abol- 
ish the present fee system. 

Two of the bills recommended by the New 
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York Factory Investigating Commission and di- 
rectly affecting child labor are still pending: one 
to prohibit work in cannery sheds by children 
under fourteen, and the other to prohibit the 
manufacture in tenement houses of dolls or 
dolls’ clothing and articles of food or of chil- 
dren’s or infants’ wearing apparel. Other bills 
recommended by the commission and _ already 
passed and signed standardize the issuing of em- 
ployment certificates throughout the state; give 
the commissioner of labor power to inquire into 
the thoroughness of this work as carried on by 
local health officers; provide for physical exami- 
nation in factories of children fourteen to sixteen. 


This last provision promises to be better than the 


present Massachusetts law because it permits the 
cancelling of employment certificates of chil- 
dren whom the examination reveals to be physi- 
cally unfit for factory employment. Following 
the recommendation of the commission the pres- 
ent Legislature has also reorganized the Labor 
Department, established an industrial board, in- — 
creased the number of inspectors and extended 
the jurisdiction of the Labor Department to cover 
the enforcement of the labor law concerning 
women and children in mercantile establishments 
in second class cities. 

In a few states there is a fair record of pro- 
gress in the legislation already enacted this year. 
New Jersey and Indiana have brought their 
educational requirements and provisions for | 
working certificates up to the standard of the 
uniform law. Vermont has established a nine- 
hour day and Rhode Island a ten-hour day. The 
Vermont law also does away with the twelve 
year limit in certain occupations and substitutes 
the provision that 


“A child under sixteen years of age, who has not 
completed the course of study prepared for the 
elementary schools shall not be employed in 
work connected with railroading, mining, manu- 
facturing or quarrying, or be employed in a 
hotel or bowling alley, or in delivering messages, 
except during vacation and before and after 
school.” 


Along with this the law has an absolute four- 
teen year limit in “mill, factory, quarry or work- 
shop, wherein are employed more than ten per- 
sons.” In North Carolina a bill was introduced 
with a fourteen-year age limit and a prohibition 
of night work, but the age limit was immediately 
amended back to the old thirteen (twelve for ap- 
prentices), the increased appropriation for in- 
spectors was cut out, and only the night work 
prohibition was passed. The Child Labor Com- 
mission in Delaware drafted a bill based on the 
uniform law, which, in a much mutilated form, 
was finally passed and signed. 

Only a few backward states show no progress 
whatever. Georgia defeated a child labor bill 
last summer. Alabama has no legislative session 
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until January, 1915. The Florida Legislature has 
just convened and a bill based on the uniform 
law will be introduced. No child labor bill was 
introduced in South Carolina but a compulsory 
schocl attendance law was passed by the Legisla- 
ture, only to be vetoed by the governor. 
The House passed it again over the governor’s 
veto, but it failed in the Senate by two votes. In 
New Hampshire, the only northern state with a 
general twelve-year age limit, a bill providing for 
a fourteen-year limit has been unanimously re- 
ported to the House and there seems to be a 
good chance of passing it. 

The National Child Labor Committee is watch- 
ing the situation and helping where it can in 
these campaigns. It hopes to report many more 
victories when the legislative season closes. 
Meanwhile it appeals to the citizens in every 
state to aid in the enactment and the enforce- 
ment of these laws. 


ETERNITY AND A PENNY PILL! 
RICHARD C. CABOT, M. D. 


There are some things (chocolate, for in- 
stance, or tracts, or paper drinking-cups) that 
can be shot out of a slot at you and hit their 
mark. You can apply them to their uses at 
once. It is the same with the facts fired at you 
through the window of his booth by the railroad 
information man. Such facts set you on your 
track or your train at once. 

But when people ask for clear directions 
about the train to proficiency in violin playing, 
belief in immortality, or understanding of sex, 
they always miss their train. Sometimes they 
complain of the officials. 

After a course of lectures on sex last year 
some workers of my acquaintance handed in 
written questions beginning “What should I say 
to a young girl who,” etc., and were disappoint- 
ed when no definite answer was forthcoming. 
To illustrate the difficulties of an answer let us 
ask a few parallel questions: 


What paint shall I use for a Madonna? 

What are the best words to use in a love 
sonnet ? 

What is the best book on being a millionaire? 

What kind of bread makes you popular and 
handsome ? 

What liniment makes one’s sympathies most 
supple? 


People rush to lectures on “sex hygiene,” 
sometimes for good reasons, sometimes to sat- 
isfy morbid curiosity, but often with a pathetic 
hunger for the bread of life. In the hope of 
forestalling such disappointments the lecturer 
should hang up before them a sign reading: 


“This lecture will not solve fundamental prob- 
lems? Seek ye the Lord.” 


Se Courses on Sex Hygiene. 


2 By Jane R. McCrady on 
page 124 of this issue. 


THE DAWN OF A BETTER DAY 


A MANUFACTURER SPEAKS 
Dudley D. Sicher 


[This poem was read at a banquet of the Cotton 
Garment Manufacturers of New York during the 
last week of March. The author, a representative 
manufacturer, dedicated these verses, reflecting a 
new attitude toward employes, to his business 
associates,—ad. | 


Do we purchase Toil at the lowest rate 
As we buy our cloth and thread? 

Do our workers labor long and late 
For the price of their daily bread 

In gloomy lofts where shadows frown, 
In foul, unwholesome air, 

Till Want and Weariness drag them down 
Where—we neither know nor care? 

If such things be, they must pass away 
Bre we hail the Dawn of a Better Day. 


Have they wrought us harm in the darker days, 
Have they kept the whole truth hid? 

Have they told false tales of our works and ways 
And of wrongs that we never did? 

Be not too wroth at the hiss of shame, 
But pass old slanders by. 

And cleanse your skirts of the taint of blame 
Where e’er the blame may lie. 

Old feuds, old sores be forgot for aye 
In the hopeful Dawn of a Better Day. 


Let us wipe the slate of the bitter score, 
Let us turn the blotted page, 

And grant that we owe our workers more 
Than the dole of a “living wage.” 

They give us more than their time and skill 
In the health and strength they spend; 

And earn the right to the kindly will 
And helpful hand of a friend. 

We must give them more than the coin we pay 
Ere we hail the Dawn of a Better Day. 


So, here’s a task that we may not shirk, 
For the toiling thousands plead; 

We must give them comfort while they work 
And help in every need ; 

We must lend them strength if their souls are weak 
And teach them how to live; 

Nor let us, all too meanly seek 
Return for all we give, 

As we lift our eyes for the gladdening ray 
Of the golden Dawn of a Better Day. 


If this light that leads us shall not dim 
They will see, ere the course is run, 

That the worker’s weal and the weal of him 
Who owns the shops are one. 

Then each shall have his rightful gain 
Ungrudged—and great and small 

Shall give their best of hand and brain 
For the good of each and all,— 

And we'll stand together, come what may, 
In the brighter Dawn of a Better Day! 


April 19, 1913. 


CIVICS 


THE-SGHOOL GENTER 


HENRY S. 


Daniel said to Nebuchadnezzar: ‘Thou, O 
king, sawest and beheld a great: image. His 
head was of fine gold, his breast and his arms 
were of silver, his belly and his thighs of brass, 
his legs of iron, and his feet part of iron and 
part of clay; and a stone smote the image upon 
the feet that were of iron and clay and brake 
them in pieces. Then was the iron, the clay, 
the brass, the silver, and the gold broken in 
pieces together.” 

This image might represent America nearly 
as well as the empire of “the great king.” In 
the original democracies of Greece, the free- 
men met together in the market place to elect 
from their. friends and acquaintances the of- 
ficers who determined the policy of the state. 
The weakness of American democracy is that 
we have not organized this primitive element or 
demos on which it is supposed to stand. 

Politics in our cities have been corrupt, be- 
cause there have been no meetings of the com- 
munity to discuss community affairs. The indi- 
vidual has often been reckless in conduct, be- 
cause he was not acquainted in the section in 
which he lived and consequently had no social 
accountability to public opinion. Foreigners 
have come among us and drifted in and out of 
the city slum, bearing with them their racial 
antipathies to each other, and casting no anchor 
in the locality because at no time have they 
become a real part of a community. We have 
had no real city communities or neighborhoods 
but mere districts of people in no way organ- 
ized or related to each other. The feet of the 
image are of miry clay. 

In the country sections the situation is little 
better. In the days of the pioneer the early 
settlers were drawn together by common dan- 
gers and necessities into a brotherhood of the 
wilderness. They assisted in erecting the cabin 
of the newcomer. The women had their quilt- 
ings and their sewing circles. The whole com- 
munity met together to marry the lovers and 
bury the dead. The school house was the com- 
mon center, where Sabbath service, debate, mu- 
sic school, and “spell down” were held. 

These conditions have undergone an almost 
complete change. The specializing of industry 
and new machinery have made farmers inde- 
pendent of their neighbors. The community 
uses of the public school have fallen away. 

The last few years have seen a rapid ad- 
vance in the principles of Democracy through 
the initiative, referendum and recall, the presi- 
dential primaries and other measures; but the 
fundamental unit is still unorganized. The feet 
are still of miry clay. To secure the demo- 
cratic control of the community or district is 
the greatest problem of our democracy. This 
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result demands that some agora, forum, or 
neighborhood center shall be restored to the 
people. 

If a neighborhood center is to be created, 
the facilities which the neighborhood wishes to 
use must be brought together in a single place- 
Thus each facility offered will bring patrons, 
not to itself alone, but to all the others as well, 
as each department in a department store brings 
customers to all the others. 

A. comparatively few years have seen the 
cities take up as municipal undertakings the 
public playground, the municipal gymnasium and 
bath, the branch library, and a few scattered 
beginnings in the way of municipal camps. 
While the undertakings have been carried on 
by the city and maintained by public funds, they 
have not been really furnished to all the people 
of the city, as a rule, because they have not 
been accessible. They have not been placed in 
communities, they have no definite clientele. They 
cut across the lines of the existing organiza- 
tions of the people. The individual has no di- 
rect touch with the community that brings him 
into relationship with them. All of these facili- 
ties are at least as much for the children as 
adults, but they lie off the beaten paths of child . 
travel, and hence secure a minimum rather than 
a maximum use. 

The only public institution that is central to 
each community is the school. If this can be 
made the nucleus around which the other insti- 
tutions can be gathered, it may be possible to 
create again a modern forum or market place, 
that will serve the same purpose as did the old. 
The large undertakings already under way. for 
the improvement of the school itself can not be 
carried to full success without certain radical 
improvements, in the school equipment. The 
playground activity demands larger _play- 
grounds. New York is now paying more than 
a thousand teachers every summer to direct 
the play in its school playgrounds; but there are 
very few schools that have an out-door play- 
ground fifty feet square. It is not the same 
thing to play in a school basement that it is 
to play in the open air. The school basement 
is always sunless, and the air is not the same 
as it is in the open. The French requirement 
for the lighting of school buildings is that 
there shall be no other building within a dis- 
tance equal to the height of the school. The 
gymnastic work, to secure the best results, must 
be done in the open air, and not in a dusty 
gymnasium. In London, all the longer exer- 
cises are always taken out of doors in pleasant 
weather. Some foreign cities now require a 
certain minimum playground space for every 
child. In Munich this is twenty-five square feet. 
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In London it is thirty square feet. This would 
mean an acre of playground to 1,452 children, 
not a large amount surely, and much less than 
should be taken in the smaller cities. Through- 
out the middle states and the West, now gen- 
erally a block for all new schools is given. In 
some cases the usefulness of the ground is being 
nearly destroyed by placing the school building 
in the center, but where the building is placed 
at the side or end, as it sHould be, this ground 
becomes available for many school and com- 
munity uses. 

This block should be shaded by trees. It 
should have grass plots, if they have to be re- 
newed every year, as Jacob Riis says; and run- 
ning around the outside should be a narrow 
space for children’s gardens where all the 
nature work material of the school could be 
grown. In one corner should be a_ school 
menagerie and benches should be placed under 
the trees. 

During the school hours, the school park 
should belong to the nurses and mothers with 
baby carriages. From three to ten p. m. every 
school day, and all through the summer, it 
should be the playground of the children and 
the social center of the adults. In the winter 
it should be flooded for skating. 

Each of the new public schools of New York 
contains a gymnasium, but most of these are 
on the top floor, and they have to equip another 
in the basement for the play center. Each of 
the new public schools of Cincinnati contains 
a gymnasium and a swimming pool, and they 
are generally on the ground floor or near it. 
Most of the new high schools all over the coun- 
try contain a gymnasium at least and many of 
them swimming pools as well. Wherever these 
facilities are furnished, they are generally used 
by the school during the day and by the public 
at night. A number of cities are now building 
municipal gymnasiums and baths also, but the 
children want to use the gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool during the day, the adults want to 
use them at night, it is not evident that two sets 
of gymnasiums and two sets of swimming pools 
are necessary. 

Berlin has an interesting solution of this 
problem. They house the gymnasium in a sep- 
arate building in the yard. In this way the 
noise and dust which is incident to exercise is 
removed from the school, and it is possible to 
give more freedom to the work. In most cases 
there is a swimming pool in the basement where 
the pupils are taught to swim. But the chief 
advantage of the gymnasium’s being in a sepa- 
rate building is that it is thus more accessible 
to the general public as a free gymnasium and 
bath at night. 

Our public schools and especially our sum- 
mer schools are greatly hampered by the lack 
of library facilities. The school in order to be 
successful must create a love of reading. It 
cannot do this without books. At present only 
a small proportion of the children have access 
to a library, and this is often so distant that 
little use is made of it. The reason is simple, 
the library is a strange place and its methods 
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are unknown. If the child, despite this, mani- 
fests his desire to draw out books, he must 
often first get some one to be his security for 
their return, and this is not always easy for a 
child of laboring or foreign parentage. But the 
school may safely trust the child because he is 
a member of the school and known and respon- 
sible, when it would not be at all safe for the 
public library to give out a book to him. 

Parents often have little time or inclination 
to go to libraries for books, but depend on their 
children to provide them with reading. If the 
library were a separate building in the school 
yard or a part of the school, it would be no 
task for the children to take out and return as 
many books as might be desired in the home. 
The growing use of the school as a social cen- 
ter makes it increasingly important that the 
branch libraries should be connected with it. 

The theaters of Greece and Rome were pub- 
lic institutions. Many of the best theaters of 
Europe are subsidized. The dramatic form of 
representation is the one that is nearest to 
having the experience itself. The socialized 
theater might undoubtedly be one of the great- 
est agencies for good that could come into any 
community. 

In the past the expense of the public theater 
has been almost prohibitive; but to the credit 
of Thomas A. Edison be it said, that he has 
brought the theater to every man’s door. Most 
of our new schools contain auditoriums, and 
the state and city departments of public in- 
struction will soon be required by public. senti- 
ment to furnish educational moving-picture 
films to every school in the state. With the 
addition of the theater the success of the school 
social center and the organization of com- 
munity life is assured. 

Besides these activities which should be con- 
nected directly with the school itself, the school 
is the best dispenser of much of the social bet- 
terment work for children. If each school had 
a camp in the country, it could make a much 
wiser selection of children to be sent there than 
any fresh air agency can do. No one child 
would be sent out successively by half a dozen 
different societies to the exclusion of the needy 
but timid child. Judging from a very limited 
experience it has seemed to me that the chil- 
dren are not at their best jin the fresh-air 
camps. Often away from all their friends and 
acquaintances they are homesick and feel that 
this trip and this camp have no connection with. 
anything else in their lives. 

Besides these great disadvantages under 
which the present system works, there are cor- 
responding advantages that are lost to the 
school, With such a camp, there would be an 
opportunity for nature study and gardening of 
a most approved kind. Athletics might be so 
carried on as to supply many of the deficiencies 
of the school year, and boy scout patrols might 
be organized for all the older boys. But, best 
of all, the children would then learn to meet 
their teachers on a common footing and the 
tone of the school would be improved. 

This extension of the school would not mean 
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for the most part a large increase in ex- 
pense. Already we are getting the larger play- 
grounds, the auditoriums, the gymnasiums, and 
the swimming pools in our new school build- 
ings, but the cities are also building municipal 
baths and gymnasiums, small playgrounds and 
public libraries in places that have no relation- 
ship to any definite community. It is mostly a 
question of locating without duplication the 
facilities that all need in places where they will 
be accessible to all. 

We may well ask ourselves if the school is 
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competent to take these new _ responsibilities. 
The answer must be that at present the aver- 
age school principal is certainly not competent 
to take charge of these new phases, but that 


men usually rise soon to new responsibilities. 


or new men appear to take their places. These 
new relations would bring the school and the 
home together, would make the school a part 
of life, would give the pupil a new set of asso- 
ciations with his teachers and with study, and 
in every way would redound to the good of the 
school and the community. 


MUNICIPAL MUSIC IN NEW YORK 
S. H. J. SIMPSON 


When the sailing list of each trans-Atlantic 
liner reads like the program of an all-star gala 
performance, and conductors, managers and 
husbands also sail, the small number of the 
cultured rich who maintain music in New York 
go likewise; but the city is not left empty. Then 
the Metropolitan assumes a perpetually “morn- 
ing after” appearance; so, too, Carnegie Hall; 
and the new piano emporium will serve as a 
sounding board for band concerts across the 
way. It is to these band concerts—not only in 
Bryant Park but in almost every park and pier 
in the city—that the reader’s attention is called. 

The vastness of New York is one of the 
greatest problems confronting any public spirit- 
ed enterprise which aims to reach that vague, 
elusive faction—the people. The problem has 
been met and fairly solved musically by the 
three men who are responsible for the invasion 
by band and orchestra of the city’s parks and 
piers during the past three years. It is refresh- 
ing to meet with a movement which aims to- 
ward no tangible education, moral rescue or 
poor relief, and to find a department of city 
government frankly idealistic enough to organ- 
ize a force whose only aim is the presentation 
of pure beauty. And it is curiously paradoxi- 
cal that this movement should have found its 
opportunity in New York. It is, nevertheless, 
true that New York supports more entirely 
free summer concerts than any city in the 
world. 

At the beginning of the current municipal 
administration the park and pier music in its 
present form had its birth in the constitution 
of a committee consisting of the commissioner 
of docks and ferries, the commissioner of parks 
and a new official designated as the supervisor 
of municipal concerts in parks and recreation 
piers. To the latter is due the lion’s share of 
credit for the ideals, the organization and the 
practical working of the system. To the com- 
missioners New York owes a debt for their 
hearty co-operation, and in some cases, acute 
personal interest in the problems of the under- 
taking. 

Not only has the size of the music loving 
population been considered in the multiplication 
“of concerts, but the varieties of appreciation 
and the national tastes of different neighbor- 


hoods have been sympathetically studied by 
Arthur Farwell, the supervisor. The $100,000 
annual municipal appropriation is divided be- 
tween the piers and parks, and provides for a 
force of about seventy bands and conductors. 
Extraordinarily interesting is the study of 
neighborhoods in connection with the make-up 
of programs. This is especially so among the 
docks. The long pier at 129th Street, with an 
orchestra attracts what the directors are 
pleased to designate as the “high-brow” crowd. 
The call there is for the best in operatic and 
symphonic music—two and three movements of 
symphonies are often given. Selections from 
Italian opera flourish at East 112th Street, and 
at East 3d Street, all sorts of Jewish religious 
music is featured. The only crowd which has 
given any trouble assembles at West 50th 
Street, and the largest of the pier audiences is 
found at East 34th Street. Probably the most 
generally representative gathering is in the 
Mall in Central Park, where seven concerts a 
week are given in summer. 

In thus cursorily reviewing the facts of the 
condition of municipal music in New York, only 
the smaller part of the situation is discussed. 
The movement, under its present impetus, is 
new, and to a large number of people, unknown. 
Although it is beyond the scope of the present 
article to consider, in any detail, the ethical 
aspect of the situation, it is, nevertheless, ap- 
propriate, in view of the comparative untried- 
ness of the idea, to answer a few questions 
which are constantly brought up by those who 
are interested in the conditions. Even so, it 
seems that the time has come when the move- 
ment may fairly be said to have passed the. ex- 
perimental stage, if success may be measured 
by popular approval. 

It merely remains to count the numbers in 
attendance. And here we find the answer to 
the most frequent query as to whether there is 
sufficient popular demand to warrant all this. 
effort. The question has been submitted to a 
practical referendum. Do the people want it? 
Although no formal count of the audiences has 
been made it has been estimated that they ranged 
during the summer of 1912 from 5,000 to 15,000, 
in the various localities. In Central Park, every 
seat in the Mall and on the terrace was filled by 
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eight o'clock, and stragglers wandered about 
the outskirts or stood packed between the 
benches all the evening. Every spot within 
hearing was filled, and it was with some difh- 
culty that aisles and passages were kept clear. 
Nor is this audience a casual one. Any number 
of habitues are noticeable, night after night, in 
‘the same seats—jealous of their places—and 
night after night, the same tired mothers are 
there, with the same baby carriages. And 
way off, along the driveways, or here and there 
in a street near the docks, a policeman, a laborer, 
a little street urchin, may sometimes be seen to 
stop, and, “lifting his head in the stillness,” listen 
—and pass on. ; 

This attention is, with few exceptions, so 
marked, that it, of itself, answers another ques- 
tion: Isn’t all this stuff way above the heads of 
the people? Again, the size of the audiences 
furnishes the most convincing answer. The- 
oretically, of course, the best, being the most 
human, is above no one’s head. But even prac- 
tically, no genuine heterogeneous crowd of 
“street-bred people” trails from the dark places 
on a hot night—carrying or wheeling babies, 
with small children tugging at the skirts or 
clamoring to be carried—to hear such things as 
are above its head. 

The aim of the movement is distinctly not 
educational in the instructive sense, neverthe- 
less, the popular interest in the programs has 
been taken into consideration by Mr. Farwell in 
his brief and readable program notes. These 
give simple, important facts relating to com- 
posers and compositions, and do not attempt any 
detailed analization such as is familiar to the 
average concert goer. That these find a place, 


would seem to be proved by the knots of people> 


who gather, program in hand, under the lights. 

Underlying the entire discussion of this, or 
any purely artistic movement in this country, 
there is often the question: What’s the use? Be 
the reason what it may—personal gratification, 
civic pride, or any other cause—it is almost safe 
to say that no citizen grudges New York its 
parks, its buildings, or its Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Why, then, its public music, which 
gives innocent pleasure, rest, perhaps inspiration 
to thousands? I do not think that this is grudg- 
ed to the people. Its neglect is simply a matter 
of ignorance, rather than indifference, on the 
part of many men who regularly pay their opera 
and symphony subscriptions, and who have 
watched with interest the efforts of several or- 
ganizations to bring the price of concert tickets 
down to a low figure. But this philanthropic 
effort, does not strike at the root of the matter. 
Ideally, music should not have to be offered to 
the people as a commodity, nor as a charity, nor, 
primarily, as an education. It should stand, 
rather, as a temple, to which they may come 
gladly and freely, and from which they may go 
full hearted, carrying its best with them. 

And this has been accomplished in the piers 
and parks in the last three years. But the win- 
ter contrast is striking. Fed up all summer, it 
seems hardly fair that men should be starved all 
winter. The daily papers printed, during Sep- 
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tember, 1912, a number of letters, asking why 
these concerts could not be continued through 
the winter months. There is but one solution 
of the problem—the municipal orchestra—and in 
this connection I cannot do better than quote a 
letter, written by Mr. Farwell to the New York 
Times, in response to the various suggestions 
and inquiries: 


“The Central Park concerts have shown once 
for all that the greatest in music appeals direct- 
ly and powerfully to the people when it is given 
to them under the right conditions. This is one 
of the mysteries of music—its power to short 
circuit an intellectual by a spiritual process. To 
wait until some hypothetical time in the future 
for the high gift of music to be given to the 
people is to be both dilatory and blind. The 
time for national initiative is at hand. What 
the people of New York really need is a per- 
manent municipal symphony orchestra.” 


Popular response to good music is no longer 
an open question. The people have answered it 
conclusively, and popular demand has become 
a live issue. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM AS IT AFFECTS 
GIRLS 
EDITH M. HADLEY 
President Chelsea House Association, New York 

In a factory town, at the lunch hour, have you 
ever consciously watched the girls and women 
thronging down the steps -and filling the streets 
surrounding the workshop? Have you listened 
to their noisy laughter and scraps of conversa- 
tion and tried to understand their meaning? In 
1910, when the last Census of Manufactures was 
taken, there were over 1,500,000 of these girls 
and women—factory workers in the United 
States. 

In a large city at nightfall, when the lamps 
are lighted, have you ever observed the streams 
of girls flowing into the streets from the offices 
and great department stores? Again at night, 
have you seen the girls, waiting at the entrances 
of tenement houses or on the street corners for 
their “gentleman friends” who are to emanci- 
pate them for a few hours from their cramped 
and dingy environment? And have you asked 
yourself where and how do these girls live? 

During the last few years we have heard so 
much about the discontent of the labor classes, 
the “restlessness of the present age,’ that the 
phrases fall upon unheeding ears. But it takes 
no Socialist to understand that, if a family 
man’s expenses are $900 a year, and that work- 
ing to the best of his ability he can earn only 
$700 to $800, and that if it costs a girl $8 a week 
to live, and she cannot earn that much, there 
must be discontent. It is time for the community 
to regulate such conditions. 

The question of wages is so closely allied to 
the question of housing that a study of the latter 
involves some knowledge of the former. Cost 
of living and standard of living must be ap- 
proached from a fact basis. Studies by Robert 
Chapin, Scott Nearing and the commission ap- 
pointed by Congress, indicate that a man, his 
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wife and three children under fourteen, cannot 
l.ve and maintain efficiency under $900 a year 
on the Island of Manhattan. This is not exces- 
sive for Boston, Buffalo and Chicago. It is low 
for Pittsburgh, a little high for Philadelphia and 
Baltimore but a fair average for the great cities 
east of the Mississippi and north of Virginia. 

Investigations prove that there is no great 
wage variation in different sections of the coun- 
try. In the West wages run slightly higher 
than in the East, and in the larger cities than 
in the smaller towns. From a study of 1,391 
New York girls working in department stores, 
the average earnings were reported as $4.69 a 
week during the first year and $5.28 the second. 
They increased in ten years, to $9.81, during 
which period many fall out of the ranks. Buy- 
ers and expert saleswomen remain. Their aver- 
age earnings mount up to $13.33. In factories 
the average earnings of 3,421 girls showed $4.62 
a week for the first year and $5.34 for the sec- 
ond year. After ten years’ experience $8.48 was 
reached. 

The majority of girls at work live at home 
and, in many cases, have to a certain extent the 
protection of their family. But an ever-increas- 
ing number of girls are entering the towns and 
cities, quite alone and friendless, to earn their 
way. These girls either keep house, live in 
families, in boarding and lodging houses or in 
the organized boarding house. 

~The girl who lives at home usually gives all 
her earnings to her parents—over 84 per cent 
working in shops, and 88 per cent in factories 
in New York city, and a similar number in Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. The parents rely upon their 
daughters for an exact amount of income, so 
that these girls are in no sense “pin money 
workers.” The girl at home in New York city 
usually lives in a three to five-room flat in a 
tenement house, for which her father pays from 
$10 to $35 a month; and into these cramped 
quarters, one, two or more boarders are fre- 
quently taken. 

In New: York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Boston, Minneapolis and St. Paul, it has 
been estimated that about 65,000 girls, exclusive 
of stenographers, office girls, nurses and teach- 
ers, are without homes, and entirely dependent 
upon themselves for support. Girls with a low 
standard of living can live more cheaply by 
keeping house than in any other manner. This 
means that several girls may join together and 
rent a two or three room flat. After their daily 
work of eight to twelve hours in factory, shop 
or office, is over, they have the housework to do 
—cleaning, cooking, washing and sewing. A girl 
keeping house or living in lodgings may save on 
food. She may go without breakfast or lunch, 
or have bread and coffee for breakfast, bread 
for lunch, and bread and soup or meat for din- 
ner. She may spend part of her evenings mak- 
ing clothes, the material for which has been 
bought with money saved from food. “Oh, my, 
where would we get our clothes, if we bought 
meat every day?” asked one girl. How long 
do these girls remain economically efficient ? 

Fortunate is the girl who can find a home with 
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some respectable tenement house family. Here 
she frequently underpays. Anna Friedman earns 
$7 a week as cashier; she lives with Mrs. Mc- 
Coy in a $27 a month five-room flat. Anna pays 
$3 a week for her accommodation, but considers 
herself entirely self-supporting, as Mrs. Mc- 
Coy’s husband is absent part of the time, and 
Anna’s companionship is of some value. She 
therefore has a margin of $4 for clothes, laun- 
dry, amusements, sickness and incidentals, and 
is well off. Girls living in this way usually as- 
sociate with the family, using all rooms in com- 
mon. 

The most dangerous way in which a girl can 
live is in a lodging, or as they are called “a fur- 
nished-room house.” Investigations of forty- 
three boarding and lodging houses in one city 
showed that five were known to be houses where 
fast women lived. “Not only were good and 
bad houses on the same block, but good and bad 
people were living in the same house.” 

Freda Lippeg earned $3 a week, and paid: 
$1.50 for her room; her food, which she cooked 
in her room, cost her $1.46. Seeing how easy 
it is for them to get plenty to eat, pretty clothes 
to wear, and to have “good times,” what tempta- 
tions are placed in the way of such girls living 
in houses with immoral women! 

While a landlady may prove to be a girl’s 
best friend, giving her advice, trusting her when 
she is unable to pay, even lending her money, in 
the majority of cases the girl has no supervis- 
ion at all. With the exception of houses in Phil- 
adelphia, where the wage earner’s standard of 
respectability demands a sitting room, few 
houses can afford to have one. As a_ lodging 
house is now conducted, the landlady’s net 
profits, are usually free rent of her room and 
$150 a year. As the parlor is the best paying 
room, the requirement of its use for lodgers 
would mean a readjustment of rents, either of 
house or rooms or both. So the girls receive 
their “gentlemen friends” in their bed rooms. 

For the young girl in a strange city, earning 
moderate wages, no manner of life is so capable 
of approaching that of the home as the organ- 
ized boarding house. Scattered throughout the 
United States are a number of these houses, but 
the supply can in no way approach the demand. 
In many cases they are too expensive for the 
poorer girl to afford. Few of these houses aim 
to be self-supporting, which fact also deters 
many self-respecting girls. The girl rightfully 
wishes to be a customer at the boarding house, 
and not an object of charity. The rules in some 
of the houses are stringent; sometimes a closing 
hour is enforced, and girls returning later may 
be locked out. Nearly all have an age and a 
wage limit. But they all have a drawing room 
which is usually furnished with a piano, books 
and magazines. Here girls may receive their 
friends, and have the companionship of other 
girls. Often warm friendships are formed. 

The welfare of the house depends upon the 
“housemother,’ whose opportunities and respon- 
sibilities are unbounded. To be able to keep a 
clean, well ordered, full house; to supply an 
ample amount of nourishing food; to receive 
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enough board money from the girls to cover all 
expenses without dunning them is no easy mat- 
ter. But in addition to this to be sympathetic 
without being partial or sentimental; to be able 
to care for the tired and sick; to be patient and 
firm with the hysterical; to understand and di- 
rect youth, gayety and extravagance; and to 
help the girls who are in danger of losing their 
‘“woman’s heritage,” a woman must give the best 
that is in her. The Eleanor Clubs in Chicago; 
the Ladies’ Christian. Union Houses, the Chel- 
sea House Association and the Virginia in New 
York; and the Girl’s Friendly Society Lodges 
in New York, Providence and Louisville are 
helping to solve the housing problem for girls. 
But why have we not hundreds, instead of tens 
of these houses? Can we not see the relation- 
ship between unsanitary, overcrowded homes, 
the loneliness and often vicious environment of 
many lodging houses, and human waste and im- 
morality? 


“If, because of our privileges, because of our 
warm, comfortable clean homes, we can not say 
to these girls ‘My sister come home,’ surely it 
rests upon us to do it in some community way. 
And if we can not get the housing of girls taken 
up as a community duty, then all the more must 
we struggle by private enterprise to find out the 
way. We must say there shall be no town 
throughout the length and breadth of our land 
where the girl can not find safe shelter, a place 
which if her need is great, she may call home.” 


JERSEY HOUSING ASSOCIATION FORMED 


One hundred and seventy-four delegates at- 
tended the first state housing conference and 
participated in the organization of the New 
Jersey State Housing Association, in the City 
Hall, Newark, last month. The conference and 
the formal organization of the association had 
its inception at the National Housing Confer- 
ence in Philadelphia in December, 1912, when 
William L. Kinkead of Paterson and Captain 
Charles J. Allen, secretary of the New Jersey 
Tenement House Department, gathered the New 
Jersey delegates and took the preliminary steps 
which led to the recent action. 

Among the speakers were John A. Campbell, 
president of the. State Board of Tenement 
House Supervision; former Governor Franklin 
Murphy, James Ford of Harvard University and 
his brother George B. Ford of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who had just completed an exhaustive 
survey of Newark, for the City Plan Commis- 
sion; Judge Harry V. Osborne, of the Essex 
County Court of Common Pleas; Richard Stev- 
ens, Miles W. Beemer and others. 

The dominant note in the conference was the 
proposed amendment to the present Tenement 
House Law of New Jersey which Professor 
George B. Ford referred to as “the best law of 
its kind in America when enacted in 1904 and 
not far behind the best laws of its kind at this 
time.” The delegates were agreed that the 
present law should be amended to include two 
family houses, many of which it was agreed are 
in worse condition than the tenement houses. 


Another proposed amendment which practic- 
ally all the delegates favored was to require 
that all tenement houses three stories high be 
equipped with fire escapes. The law at present 
reads that outside iron fire escapes be provided 
on all non-fireproof tenement houses more than 
three stories in height. It was stated that the 
enactment of the proposed amendments would 
necessitate a considerable increase in the staff 
of the Tenement House Department and the del- 
egates pledged themselves to use every effort 
to secure a larger appropriation for additional 
inspectors and clerks. 

In his address Col. Franklin J. Murphy, Jr., 
called attention to the fact that the city of 
New York, with 104,000 tenement houses, 
spends $800,000 annually for the tenement house 
department, or $7.69 per house per year, while in 
the last fiscal year New Jersey allowed $51,000 
for the tenement department, with 71,000 houses, 
or seventy-one cents per house per year. 

The purposes of the association as set forth 
in the constitution adopted by the conference 
are as follows: 


1. To improve housing conditions in every 
practical way. 


2. To bring to the attention of each com- 
munity the importance of right housing con- 
ditions and the consequence of bad conditions. 


3. To study in various cities and towns the 
causes of congestion of population and bad 
housing conditions and.the methods by which 
such conditions may best be remedied. 


4. To aid all local housing committees by 
advice and direction and to encourage the 
formation of such committees where they do 
not at present exist. 


5. To act as a clearing house of informa- 
tion for such agencies and committees and to 
furnish advice and suggestions to those in- 
terested in housing reform and generally to 
promote popular interest in the subject. 


6. To aid in the enactment and enforce- 
ment of laws that will 

a—Encourage the erection of proper types 
of dwellings; 

b—Secure their proper maintenance and 
management ; i 

c—Prevent the erection of unfit buildings; 

d—Bring about a reasonable and practical 
improvement of the older buildings; 

e—Secure reasonable, scientific and eco- 
nomical building laws. 


7. To aid in defending such laws when en- 
acted and in correcting and amending them 
from time to time to suit changing conditions. 


IOWA’S REMOVAL LAW 


Iowa claims to have in her “removal law” 
the best recall of all. This law makes it the 
duty of the attorney general, or, if he fails, 
of the governor or any six citizens, to take 
steps in the courts for the summary removal of 
any officer of a town, city or county who ne- 
glects to enforce any law. — 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF A NEW SCIENCE 


If a man about town should drop into the 
Harvard psychological laboratory and see an 
operator in rough clothes slowly turning a small 
crank and calling off disconnected letters of 
the alphabet while a changing panorama of 
squares and digits passed by beneath a glass 
plate, he might think that this was the univer- 
sity’s day off and that here was a new game for 
the amusement of the employes. But if he 
should ask “What’s the ante?” and want to sit 
in, he would soon discover his mistake. He 
would learn that he was looking at one of the 
few experiments yet contrived for picking the 
right man for the right job. He might even be 
told that this was one of the wee beginnings 
of a new science which, by systematically plac- 
ing the psychological experiment at the service 
of education and industry, may some day pre- 
vent the tragic waste of misfit starts in life 
and go far toward solving the problem of vo- 
cational guidance for the schools. The observer 
would probably be warned, however, against 
construing what he saw as any endorsement of 
the social desirability of guiding children into 
this vocation or that. 

The device of the changing panorama is de- 
signed to test a man’s fitness to be a motorman 
on an electric street car. Worked out under the 
direction of Prof. Hugo Munsterberg,’ it is cal- 
culated to discover powers of attention, discrim- 
ination and adjustment with respect to rapidly 
moving objects, some going at different rates 
of speed parallel to the line of vision, others 
crossing it from side,to side. While Professor 
Munsterberg undertook to transplant the activ- 
ity of the motorman into laboratory processes, 
he did not try to reproduce a miniature of the 
exact conditions under which the motormat 
works. As the crank is turned, a series of 
cards slips by under a glass plate, each card 
having two heavy lines down its center to rep- 
. resent a street car track. Along the sides of 
' this track, between it and the curbstone at the 
edge of the card, are scattered various digits 
which have arbitrarily fixed movements, like the 
pieces on a chess board, though not so com- 
plex. The job of the person being tested is 
to pick out, as the cards slip by, the precise 
points on the track which are threatened by 
the moveable digits in the street. Some of 
these numbers represent pedestrians, some 
horses and some automobiles. 

Tried motormen, says Professor Munsterberg, 


1Psychology and Industrial Efficiency, by Hugo Muns- 
terberg. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 320 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of Tum SuRvny $1.62. 
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agree that they really pass through this experi- 
ment with the feeling they have on the car. 
Though the test is not regarded as yet perfected, 
its results are thought to be fairly satisfactory 
when compared with actual efficiency in serv- 
ice. Efficiency, in this connection, means chiefly 
ability to avoid accidents. Some electric rail- 
road companies have as many as 50,000 accident 
indemnity cases per year which involve an ex- 
pense amounting in some instances to 13 per 
cent of the annual gross earnings. Professor 
Munsterberg believes that it may be quite ad- 
vantageous later on to subject applicants for 
the position of motorman to tests based on the 
principle involved in the one here described. ~ 
Even in this inadequate form, he thinks, the 
test would be sufficient to exclude perhaps one- 
fourth of those who are nowadays accepted for 
service. 

In a public address recently Leonard P. Ayres, 
director of the Division of Education of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, brought together all 
the psychological tests in vocational guidance 
which, so far as he has been able to discover, 
are being used in any completed form. Besides 
the simpler tests for vision, hearing and color 
discrimination to which pilots, ship officers. and 
railroad employes are usually subjected, there 
are only three, he said; which have for their 
object the more difficult task of selecting from 
among all the applicants those best fitted to per- 
form the work. One of these is Professor Mun- 
sterberg’s test for motormen. 

Another is a test used in a bicycle ball fac- 
tory, where girls inspect the small polished steel 
balls for flaws by rolling them over and over on 
one hand with the fingers of the other and ex- 
amining them under a strong light. S. E. 
Thompson, the employer, soon recognized that 
the quality most necessary in the girls, besides 
endurance and industry, was a quick power of 


‘perception accompanied by quick responsive ac- 


tion. He therefore subjected his girls to the 
laboratory test which measures in thousandths 
of a second the time needed to react on an im- 
pression with the quickest possible movement. 
The final outcome was that thirty-five girls did 
the work formerly done by 120; the accuracy 
of the work was increased by 66 per cent; the 
wages of the girls were doubled; the working 
day decreased from 10% to 8% hours; and the 
profits of the factory were increased. 

The third example which Mr. Ayres found of 
the application of psychological tests to the selec- 
tion of employes in industry is a series of tests 
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for telephone operators. These also were con- 
ducted by Professor Munsterberg at Harvard. 
The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
employs 23,000 operators. Applicants for positions 
are given a preliminary training of three months 
in the company’s schools. During this time they 
receive salaries. So many eventually prove un- 
fitted for the work that more than a third leave 
within six months. Not only does this involve 
financial loss to the company but it is a heavy 
handicap to young girls who are trying to 
fit successfully into the industrial life of the 
day. 

The object of the tests was to develop methods 
whereby the unfit girls could be eliminated be- 
fore instead of after entering the service. The 
girls were examined with reference to memory, 
attention, general intelligence, space perception, 
rapidity of movement, accuracy of movement, 
and association. The results showed in general 
that those who came out best in the tests were 
most efficient in practical service, while those 
who stood at the foot of the list failed later and 
left the company’s employ. 

“Tt seems fair to conclude,” says Mr. Ayres, 
“that when such tests are perfected, short ex- 
aminations of a few minutes each will prevent 
thousands of applicants from wasting months of 
‘study and training in preparing for a vocation 
in which they cannot succeed.” 

While these three tests have been used only 
on actual applicants for positions, a fourth test 
has been applied to beginning students in sten- 
ography and typewriting to determine which 
ones possess the abilities likely to bring success. 
This has been worked out under the direction 
of Prof. James E. Lough of New York Uni- 
versity and consists chiefly of putting the sub- 
ject through slight movements with a view to 
measuring his ability in habit formation. 

In addition to actual tests Mr. Ayres found 

that experimentation is going on with regard to 
other occupations. Munsterberg is experiment- 
ing on tests for marine officers. Ricker of Har- 
vard has constructed apparatus for testing chauf- 
feurs. Whipple of Cornell has done some work 
with tests for motormen. Seashore of Iowa has 
published a careful study of tests of the ability 
of a singer. So far as is known, no work in 
this field is being done in Europe. 
. By the extension and amplification of such 
means as these Professor Munsterberg deems it 
not at all unlikely that we may some day have 
a real science of vocational guidance. That 
there is need for a far more adequate way of 
linking up young people to their work in life 
he has no doubt. “Society relies instinctively,” 
he says, “on the hope that the natural wishes 
and interests will push every one to the place 
for which his dispositions, talents and psycho- 
physical gifts prepare him.” But this confidence 
he regards as unfounded. To quote further: 


“In the first place, young people know very 
little about themselves and their abilities. When 
the day comes on which they discover their real 
strong points and their weaknesses, it is often too 
late. They have usually been drawn into the 
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current of a particular vocation, and have given 
too much energy to the preparation for a spe- 
cific achievement to change the whole life-plan 
once more. The entire scheme of education 
gives to the individual little chance to find him- 
self. A mere interest for one or another sub- 
ject is influenced by many accidental circum- 
stances, by the personality of the teacher or the 
methods of instruction, by suggestions of the 
surroundings and by home traditions, and ac- 
cordingly even such a preference gives rather a 
slight final indication of the individual quali- 
ties.” 


On the other hand, Professor Munsterberg 
recognizes that a valuable start toward enabling 
young people to make wiser selection of their 
work has been made by the agencies for vo- 
cational guidance already existing in Boston 
and elsewhere. But he says that most counselors 
engaged in studying the qualities of boys and 
girls about to enter industry seem to “feel in- 
stinctively that the core of the whole matter 
lies in the psychological examination, “ and that 
for this they must wait until the laboratories 
can furnish them with really reliable means and 
schemes. They may then, he thinks, become the 
appropriate agencies for applying the methods 
of psychology. He instances the long list of 
questions which the late Professor Parsons, 
usually referred to as the father of vocational 
guidance, employed with the idea of finding out 
something definite about the mental traits of 
young people. Replies to questions of this kind 


says Professor Munsterberg, 


“can. be of psychological value only when the 
questioner knows beforehand the mind of the 
youth, and can accordingly judge with what de- 
gree of understanding, sincerity, and ability the 
circular blanks have been filled out. But as the 
questions are put for the very purpose of re- 
vealing the personality, the entire effort tends 
to move in a circle.” 


Of course Professor Munsterberg does not un- 
dertake to pass judgment_on the social desir- 
ability of vocational guidance of any sort. That, 
he declares, is not the business of the psycholo- 
gist. His concern is with means solely, not with 
ends. If the laboratory develops a way of tell- 
ing who are fit for stenography and who are 
not, that does not mean that all the fit should 
be urged to become stenographers. The voca- 
tion may be overcrowded. Again, if a test be 
devised for discovering what qualities are essen- 
tial to the successful operative in a particular 
industry, it does not follow that all who want to 
enter that industry and have the needed quali- 
ties should be advised to do so. Conditions as 
to health, wages, hours, and a score of other 
things may suggest that another trade ought to 
be chosen. So that vocational guidance, if it 
shall ever be a closed and perfected system, 
will yet demand the supplementary services of 
the labor investigator, the sanitary expert, the 
industrial technician and whoever else can con- 
tribute to any phase of the problem of why this 
calling should be followed instead of that. 
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THE WINTER’S FIGHT OVER VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The past winter has been perhaps the storm- 
iest season which the incipient- movement for 
_ vocational education has had to weather in this 
country. Before state legislatures and national 
Congress the battle has been fought. In Wash- 
ington, D. C. the Page and Lever bills granting 
federal aid to industrial education in the states 
inflicted mutual slaughter on each other and died 
in conference. In Illinois a fight has waged over 
two measures, one providing for the “dual” 
system of administration and the other for the 
“unit,” and the probability is that neither will 
pass at this session. 

But in spite of these casualties the war has not 
been without its fruits. Indiana enacted prac- 
tically without opposition what is perhaps the 
most comprehensive statute on this subject yet 
passed. The Indiana Commission on Industrial 
and Agricultural Education, appointed in 1911, 
published during the closing days of 1912 a vig- 
orous report on the whole subject of vocational 
training for youth. The reasons why boys and 
girls need such training were put by the com- 
mission as follows: 


“The larger part of the boys and girls leave 
school before the completion of the elementary 
course, unprepared in anything which will aid 
them in their immediate problem of earning a 
living with their hands. From statistics avail- 
able in other states it is safe to estimate that 
there are fully 25,000 boys and girls in this 
state between fourteen and sixteen who have not 
secured adequate preparation for life work in 
the schools and who are now working in “dead 
end” or “blind alley” jobs, or in other words, 
jobs which hold no promise of future compe- 
tence or advancement. The investigations in 
Massachusetts and New York city show that 
not more than one out of five of the pupils leav- 
ing school at fourteen do so because it is nec- 
essary to help make a living. The conditions 
are doubtless even better in Indiana. The re- 
mainder, four out of five, leave school for a 
variety of reasons, chief among which is the 
feeling among pupils and parents that the schools 
do not offer the kind of instruction which they 
need for the work they expect to do and which 
would justify them in foregoing wage earning 
for a time in order to get it.” 


The commission found no organized effort 
in Indiana to put pupils in touch with the op- 
portunities for life work. The pupils are in the 
main, it declares, left to their own resources in 
choosing a vocation except where enterprising 
teachers have been able to give personal ad- 
vice. It believes that every city and town should 
survey the vocational opportunities within its 
borders and place the information, together with 
all information available on vocational work, 
within reach of the pupil at the proper age. 

Contrary to the claims of some of those who 
are administering industrial education in other 
states the commission found that the largest prob- 


lem in carrying out such training is the lack of 
teachers competent to do the work. “If the 
vocational subjects are to find and hold the place 
that is due them in the common schools of the 
state,” says the commission, “the teachers must 
be educated to handle them more effectively than 
they have been able to handle such subjects in 
the past.” 

The Indiana statute, which was signed by the 
governor in March, established a state system 
of vocational education and gave state aid for 
training in industries, agriculture and domestic 
science, through all-day, part-time, continuation 
and evening schools. This work is to be car- 
ried on either in separate schools or in special 
departments of regular high schools. In every 
case, the local control is vested in the regular 
board of education for the community and the 
laws are to be administered as a whole by the 
State Board of Education. The state board has 
been reorganized so that seven of its members 
must be professioal educators. The remaining 
five may be laymen. Two of the laymen must 
be citizens of prominence and three of them shall 
be actively interested in vocational education. 
One of these last three shall be a representative 
of employes and one of employers. Attendance 
upon day or part-time classes is restricted to per- 


sons over fourteen and under twenty-five years 


of age; and upon evening classes to persons over 
seventeen years of age. The state superintend- 
ent of public instruction is made the executive 
officer and a deputy superintendent is to be 
placed under him in charge of industrial and 
domestic science education. The agricultural 
work is carried on by another deputy. 

Local communities are required to supply the 
plant and equipment for carrying on the work. 
When this has been approved by the State Board 
of Education, the community is to be reimbursed 
out of the state treasury to the amount of two- 
thirds the salary of each teacher giving instruc- 
tion either in vocational or technical subjects. 

In order to secure the benefit of the knowl- 
edge and co-operation of the layman, local school 
authorities are required to appoint, subject to 
the approval of the State Board of Education, 
advisory committees composed of members rep- 
resenting local trades and industries, whose duty 
it shall be to counsel with the board and other 
officials in the conduct of the affairs of the 
school. 

In both Pennsylvania and New Jersey bills 
creating state systems of vocational education 
are likely to pass soon. The Pennsylvania meas- 
ure has already gone through the House by a 
vote of:182 to 2. This latter bill is very similar 
to the Indiana act. The State Board of Edu- 
cation administers the act, with the state super- 
intendent of public instruction as the executive 
officer. 

The regular board of education is in charge 
of the local schools. They are required to ap- 
point advisory committees composed of members 
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representing local trades, industries and occupa- 
tions, to aid them in making the work practical 
and effective. 

In general the New Jersey measure is similar 
to those of Indiana and Pennsylvania. There 
also the work is to be administered by the State 
Board of Education and local boards of educa- 
tion, and may be carried on either in approved 
schools or departments; these departments must 
consist of separate courses, pupils and teachers. 
Advisory committees are not provided for in 
the act, but it is expected that these will be re- 
quired by the board of education under author- 
ity conferred by previous legislation. 

In Connecticut and New York, which have al- 
ready made some provision for vocational edu- 
cation, laws are pending which considerably ex- 
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tend the scope of the systems. In Washington 
a measure establishing a “dual” system of voca- 
tional schools is regarded as unlikely of passage. 
In Massachusetts a pending amendment to a 
former act authorizes school committees, with 
the approval of the State Board of Education, to 
require every child between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age who is regularly employed not less 
than six hours a day, to attend school at the rate 
of not less than four hours per week, during the 
school year. Another measure which will prob- 
ably become a law raises the compulsory school 
age from fourteen to fifteen, for all children, 
and for illiterates from sixteen to seventeen. 
Attendance on a vocational school of children 
fourteen years of age is accepted as school at- 
tendance. 


FROM SCHOOL TO JOB IN PHILADELPHIA 


A twentieth century verification of the scrip- 
tural truth that “to him who hath shall be given” 
is put forward by the Public Education Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, which recently completed a 
study of the children in that city who leave 
school at fourteen or fifteen to go to work. 

There are in the Philadelphia public high 
schools, says a pamphlet issued by James S. 
Hiatt, secretary of the association, 13,039 boys 
and girls. At the same time there is a like num- 
ber, 13,740, who have been allowed to drop out 
of school at fourteen and to fight their indus- 
trial battle alone. For the former group, who 
are really more able to take care of themselves, 
the city pays $1,532,000 a year for further train- 
ing in citizenship and preparation for life. For 
the latter group it pays nothing. 

“Is this a square deal?” asks the association. 
“Ts it economy on the part of the city to per- 
mit these child workers to go out untrained into 
industry, to give their lives before they are ma- 
ture and then to become a burden upon the 
community ?” 

With regard to these 13,740 between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen whom the school cen- 
sus of June, 1912, found to be at work, the 
study undertook to answer two questions: first, 
are the occupations in which the boys and girls 
are employed of such a nature that they will 
train for a competence in later life? Second, is 
the immediate wage received of sufficient im- 
portance to counterbalance the tremendous loss 
of power in those who face mature life unpre- 
pared? As a continuation of this investigation 
the Compulsory Education Bureau has followed 
‘up since September of last year and will con- 
tinue to do so, every. child who leaves school 
to go to work. The kind of job taken, the ex- 
act nature of the work done, and the wage re- 
ceived will be learned. About 1,700 labor cer- 
tificates are issued in Philadelphia every month. 

At the outset it was discovered that the problem 
is not one of the immigrant child chiefly. The 
percentage of American parentage was 50.2; of 
foreign parentage, 48.1; of Negro parentage, 
1.7. Nor is it a problem of boys chiefly, for 


6,849, or 49.85 per cent of the total, were girls. 

THe Survey has already told how the Vo- 
cational Guidance Survey of New York fol- 
lowed a group of boys and girls from the day 
they received their labor certificates through 
all the different jobs which they held during 
the next four or five months. The study em- 
phasized the hit-or-miss jumping from one line 
of work to another which untrained youths are 
sure to resort to, acquiring no training and 
achieving no advance. The Philadelphia study 
furnishes a cross section of the positions held 
by this much larger group at a given moment. 
Forty-three per cent of both boys and girls 
were in the factory, where, says the report, 


“the positions are largely mechanical and, re- 
quire but short time in learning, little responsi- 
bility, and great specialization of processes. 
These positions offer an initial wage which is 
alluringly high, but hold out little incentive for 
growth and but slightly advanced wages for the 
experienced operative.” 


Twenty-nine per cent were in the store and 
the office, “where a few may advance to higher 
places, but it is evident that a majority must 
hold low-grade positions which require little 
preparation or skill.” 

A comparison of the employments of both 
sexes showed that there is no kind of work 
which both boys and girls will not do. While 
boys predominate in the store, the office, in 
messenger service, street trades and_ skilled 
trades, girls have the largest number in the 
factory, in service and in house work. Yet 
twenty-five girls were exposed to the dangers 
of street trades and 118 boys were taken out 
of school to do house work in their own homes 
without pay. The diagram on the next page 
shows the percentages and numbers of the total 
engaged in the various lines of work, and the 
relative proportion of boys and girls in each. 

When it came to tabulating wages the sur- 
prising discovery was made that with respect to 
35.3 per cent of the total either no wage was 
received or the amount of it was entirely un- 
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known to the family. Twenty-two per cent re- 
ceived between $2 and $4 a week, and 37 per cent 
between $4 and $6. Smaller wage divisions are 
shown here: 


MALB FERMALD 
Wages Number Percent Number Per cent. 

Unknown or zero.... 1,961 28.4 2,893 42,2 
nde So so oerene ees 19 oO 22 oO 
Rar CORO 2. OO). cic states aie 59 8 vas) 1.0 
ACO CG: Doers sug ses ener 72 1.0 113 1.6 
PS eLOMHS.OO se, Sie se sis 728 10.5 581 8.4 
$3.50 to $4........ 806 11.6 624 9.1 
SOLIDS DOlteets ete s 1,338 19.4 1,180 16.1 
SAGO RTOS seis, < eos 610 8.8 525 7.6 
SOMLOUDG MATA. 3). oe 874 12.6 600 8.7 
$6 and over........ 424 6.1 286 4.1 

RO crc terene ss 6,891 100.0 6,849 100.0 


Split up by sexes these figures show that 42.2 
per cent of the girls were found in the group 
whose wages were unknown or zero, while only 
28.4 per cent of the boys were in that group. 
For both boys and girls the largest number of 
those whose wages is known is found in the 
group which receive $4.00 to $4.50. The de- 
tailed comparison is here given: 


ARE HELD BY WORKING 
CHILDREN IN PHILADELPHIA 
BETWEEN 416 YEARS OP AGE. 
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Wages Number Per Oent 
Unknowneor ZeLOny meccevaeleas dite coe 4,854 35.3 
UNGER 2a Nee teat Nock ec. 42 3 
P2etO! S25 OM acme coos cieek Fe aed oe 134 9 
SZ. DOO SoOOL mata picte rene Gace rele 185 1.3 
Boe LOMSSIOO RT Acne ae Ata 1,308 9.5 
PS a LOND So crane stanere aire omeetacamne 1,430 10,4 
PALO RS4.O Ori oave nests alee etcrovbeVids Cle ¢ 2,468 17.8 
S4S:DOLLOsS OLS okie ee ewe ee olen he 1,135 8.2 
POLECOn SOM decree ceutitesbsr erat ek ee 1,474 10.7 
SG randy OV.CIe. catecncentcilsan omvtenevn abexewn 710 5.1 
otal) Gwe scretaewisie nA es 13,740 100.0 


The average wage for all boys who receive 
between $2 and $6 is $4.26; that for girls $4.19, 
the large number of girls who receive a com- 
paratively high wage in factories bringing their 
average up. ; 

The average increase, between fourteen and 
fifteen years of age, of the workers noted is 
thirty-seven cents. It is much less in some of 
the industries. “Does such a slight return and 
such a meager raise,” asks the report, “pay for 
all the loss of mature power, as well as for that 
efficiency which might be gained by longer con- 
tinuing in the proper kind of training?” 
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WHERE THE YOUNGSTERS WORK IN PHILADELPHIA 
The figures and percentages refer to parts of the whole 13,740 boys and girls found in the 


lines of work named. The drawings show roughly the ratio of boys to girls in each line. 


work’! means housework in own home. 


“House- 
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The following conclusions are drawn by the 
association as a result of its study: 


“1, That the problem of the working child 
is not an immigrant*problem, since over 50 
per cent of those reported as at work are 
of the second generation of American birth. 

“2. That this is not the problem of the 
boy alone, since over 49 per cent of the 
workers are girls. 

“3. That the vast majority of children 
who leave school at fourteen to enter indus- 
try go into those kinds of employment which 
offer a large initial wage for simple mechan- 
ical processes, but which hold out little or 
no opportunity for improvement and no com- 
petence at maturity. 

“4. That wages received are so low as to 
force a parasitic life. ; 

“5. That but slight advancement is offered 
the fifteen-year-old over the fourteen-year- 
old child worker.” 


ILLITERACY AND THE RURAL SCHOOL 


Hardly are we given time to grasp the Census 
Bureau’s new facts about illiteracy ig the United 
States before the Bureau of Education gives 
us its own interpretation of some of them. 
Illiteracy, as viewed by the Census Bureau, 
means inability to write on the part of those ten 
years old and over. As a nation the number of 
illiterates among us decreased from 10.7 per 
cent of the population in 1900 to 7.7 per cent in 
1910. In spite of this decrease a bulletin by 
A. C. Monahan of the Bureau of Education re- 
fers to the “relatively high rate of illiteracy” 


in the country and says that this rate is due not_ 


to immigration but to the lack of educational 
opportunities in rural districts: The percentage 
of rural illiteracy is twice that of urban, al- 
though approximately three-fourths of the im- 
migrants are in the cities. Still more significant 
is a comparison between children born in this 
country of foreign parents with those born of 
native parents. Illiteracy among the latter is 
more than three times as great as that among 
the former, “largely,” says Mr. Monahan, “on 
account of the lack of opportunities for educa- 
tion in rural America.” 

The decrease in national illiteracy during the 
decade 1900-1910 was not only relative but abso- 
lute, despite the growth of the population. In 
1900 the figure was 6,180,069. In 1910 it was 
5,516,163. But while illiteracy among the total 
population was decreasing, that among the for- 
eign born whites remained almost stationary. In 
1900 the percentage was 12.9, in 1910 12.7. 
Among the whites born in this country the de- 


crease during the decade was from 4.6 to 3 per 


cent. Illiteracy among the Negroes showed a 
decrease of almost one-third. In 1900 44.5 of 
the whole Negro population could not write; 
in 1910 the percentage was 30.4. 

The distribution of illiteracy between the 
sexes was very even. Among males it amount- 
ed to 7.6 of the total, among females to 7.8. 
There was less of it among white females, how- 
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ever, than among white males, the percentage 
for the former being 4.9, for the latter 5. White 
girls and women born. outside of this country 
show more illiteracy than men and boys of the 
same class, but those born in the United States 
show less than native males, as follows: 


Whites Male Female 
POLetSH.) DOT i. whe, ose os epee oe 11.8 13.9 
INEREIVGS: Ghee copii le che artes Syl 2.9 


The New England and the Middle Atlantic 
groups of states changed places in the illiteracy 
column between 1900 and 1910. At the former 
period New England was fifth and the Middle 
Atlantic states, comprising New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania, fourth, but by 1910 New 
England had displaced the latter group. In both 
years the West North Central, comprising Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, showed the least 
illiteracy of any of the geographical divisions, 
while the East South Central, comprising Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, had 
the worst record. 

The section known as the West almost caught 
up with the North during the decade, the re- 
spective percentages being 4.4 and 4.3. 

Mr. Monahan’s bulletin goes briefly into the 
whole rural school problem. The author found 
226,000 one-teacher schoolhouses in the United 
States, of which 5,000 are log buildings still in 
active use. Although more than 60 per cent of 
the children in the United States are enrolled 
in country schools, the rural aggregate attend- 
ance is only 51 per cent. 

With the help of recent appropriations made 
by Congress the Bureau of Education has un- 
dertaken to make a careful study of the needs of 
the rural schools, and the bulletin just issued 
is one of the first definite results of the work. 


WOMEN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


How women have advanced from the educa- 
tional ranks to the highest administrative posi- 
tions in the public schools is revealed in figures 
just compiled by the United States Bureau of 
Education. Four states, Colorado, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming, have women at the head 
of their state school systems, and there are now 
495 women county superintendents in the United 
States, nearly double the number of ten years 
ago. 


In some states women appear to have almost. 


a monopoly of the higher positions in the public- 
school system. In Wyoming, besides a woman 
state superintendent and deputy superintendent, 
all but one of the fourteen counties are directed 
educationally by women. In Montana, where 
there are thirty counties, only one man is re- 
ported as holding the position of county super- 
intendent. 

The increase in the number of women county 
superintendents is most conspicuous in the West, 
but is not confined to that section. New York 
reports forty-two women “district superintend- 
ents,’ as against twelve “school commissioners” 
in 1900. 
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MOTHERHOOD AND! TEACHING 


Motherhood and teaching collided in New 
York three weeks ago when the Board of Edu- 
cation refused to grant a year’s leave of absence 
without pay to Katherine C. Edgell, a high 
school teacher, who wanted to bear and rear 
a child. The board recorded its opposition by 
a vote of thirty-two to five. By a vote of 
twenty-eight to nine it shut off discussion be- 
cause “too much had been published about this 
affair already.” 

Mrs. Edgell is still on the payroll of the 
schools, although she has not been in attendance 
since February first. Inasmuch as it is the cus- 
tom of the board to punish unexcused absence 
by dismissal for neglect of duty, it seems to 
have no alternative but to proceed to that ex- 
tremity against Mrs. Edgell. This is just what 
was done recently in the case of Lily R. Weeks, 
who was absent some time on account of the 
birth of a child, though the board did not know 
the nature of her illness. Mrs. Weeks appealed 
her case to the state commissioner of education, 
before whom it is now pending. 

This demand of Mrs. Edgell that she be al- 
lowed to continue in her profession though a 
mother is, of course, only a symptom of the 
world-wide movement of women into the gain- 
ful occupations of life. It reveals how acute has 
grown the feeling on this subject among some 
of the women teachers of New York. Hereto- 
fore any married woman teacher who wanted 
leave of absence to bear a child carefully con- 
cealed the nature of her illness from the Board 
of Education. At length, one woman stood out 
and asked that, as a matter of right, her position 
be kept open for her while she brought a new 
life into the world. Instantly scores of her col- 
leagues came to her defense. Women lawyers 
passed resolutions in sympathy with her and 
physicians publicly approved her stand. 

The case of Mrs. Edgell is not the first time 
that the New York Board of Education has ex- 
pressed its opinion with regard to married women 
teachers. Until 1904 a by-law of the board pro- 
vided that the marriage of a woman teacher 
should automatically cause her instant dismissal 
without further action. But the Court of Ap- 
peals decided in 1903 that a teacher could not 
be dismissed for marrying and the by-law was 
changed. Since then the board has apparently 
not been altogether friendly toward the married 
women in its employ. During the discussion 
that has attended the Edgell case it has been 
repeatedly asserted by principals and teachers 
that there are hundreds of women in the schools 
who have kept their marriages secret because 
of the well-known policy of the board to make 
it almost impossible for married women to se- 
cure promotion or increase in salary. 

A physician who is a member of the school 
board and a member of the board of super- 
intendents are authorities for the sweeping 
statement, that if this ruling is adhered to the 
board of education is quite likely to be respons- 
‘ible for 300 cases of deliberate abortion among 
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the public school teachers of New York every 
year. 

When the board, by its vote of twenty-eight 
to nine, shut off discussion because “too much 
has been published about this affair already,” 
it did what was destined to provoke hotter 
and longer discussion than ever. But under- 
lying that there is a very general feeling that 
this subject presents many phases which should 
be given profound consideration, not a snap ver- 
dict. Would the distraction of a baby interfere 
with class room work, or the absence of the 
mother and teacher handicap her own children; 
or would having children of her own add some- 
thing to a woman’s educative powers? What 
effect would the widespread continuance of mar- 
ried women in the schools have on men’s sal- 
aries? What is there in the practice and ex- 
perience of. other cities to help New York in 
deciding so big a question as the interaction of 
motherhood and teaching? 

What protection should be thrown around the 
prospective mother is a question that is only 
beginning to be raised among professional and 
salaried classes. Up to the present nearly all 
women in these groups have resigned their posi- 
tions, if not at marriage then at childbirth. No 
general policy of dealing with them seems to 
have been adopted either by public or private 
employers. 

With women in the wage-earning class the 
case is different. In at least twenty countries or 
parts of countries in Europe legal protection is 
thrown around the working woman who bears 
a child. In Berne, Switzerland, all women “em- 
ployed for purposes of gain’ are prohibited 
from working for from four to eight weeks 
after confinement. In Ticino, Italy, no woman 
can work for six months after confinement. The 
conception underlying this legislation is not that 
mothers are not efficient workers, but that earn- 
ing a livelihood must be made easier for those ~ 
who want also to fulfill the other functions of 
womanhood. In England the period of prohi- 
bition is four weeks after, and in Germany six 
weeks. In Servia no woman can work for six 
weeks before nor six weeks after. In several 
of these places the position must be kept open 
for the woman while she is bearing her child. 

Examples of such protection nearer at home 
are not lacking. Both Massachusetts and New 
York have laws declaring that specified periods 
of absence shall be allowed to women in in- 
dustrial establishments at time of confinement. 

A notable exception to the rule that no such 
policy has been adopted toward salaried or pro- 
fessional women is to be had in France. There 
boards of education are not permitted to refuse 
leave of absence to teachers who want to bear 
children. Three years ago the government made 
imperative the granting of at least two months’ 
vacation, together with full treatment, to teach- 
ers expecting confinement. And in the follow- 
ing year this protection was extended to the 
female staff of the department of posts, tele- 
graphs and telephones. 
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NATION WIDE MOVEMENT FOR INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


FERDINAND C. SCHWEDTMAN 


CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON! ACCIDENT PREVENTION AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


There was a time when most employers and 
employes thought that they were the only fac- 
' tors to be considered in the adjustment of in- 
dustrial conditions. Enlightened employers and 
employes long ago learned that in the final 
analysis the public is the arbiter as to whether 
conditions are just or unjust, right or wrong. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, 
in its work for compensation and prevention of 
industrial accidents, started out with the theory 
that “the first essential requirement to the fur- 
therance of equitable conditions is a knowledge 
of the facts—all the facts, for half knowledge 
leads to wrong conclusions. To meet this re- 
quirement we made a thorough study of foreign 
compensation systems. The next requirement, 
it was felt, was prompt action in line with sound 
conclusions. 

Voluntary systems of prevention and relief 

have been established by numerous American 
employers which compare favorably with 
European conditions, but on the whole the 
United States is far behind other civilized na- 
tions in these matters. 
nor less to blame for this condition than em- 
ployes, legislators or the public. We each and 
all need education; we need to get in tune with 
the times. 
. For many years much time and attention at 
the board meetings of the National Association 
of Manufacturers have been given to the con- 
sideration of accident prevention and relief 
plans. In common with other humane agencies, 
the association has felt that the economic loss 
due to accidents, enormous as it is, is as nothing 
compared with humane considerations. It has 
taken the stand further that prevention is even 
more important than compensation. 

Three years ago the conclusion was reached 
that the time had passed when attention to these 
problems in the abstract was to any extent effec- 
tive, and that results could be secured only by 
practical campaign methods. Macaulay’s truism, 


“The only knowledge that a man has is the, 


knowledge he can use,” has been the basis for 
the efforts which the committee, formed at ‘that 
time and entrusted with this work, has carried 
on during these three years. 

The spirit in which the committee’s recom- 
mendations have been received and acted upon 
‘by members of the association reminds me of 
Emerson’s statement: “Every good and com- 
‘manding movement in the annals of the world 
is the triumph of enthusiasm.” We have found 
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Employers are not more 


‘the association’s activities. 


enthusiastic support everywhere. Our misgiv- 
ings at the outset that the campaign would re- 
sult in the loss of the more conservative mem- 
bers of the association proved to be groundless. 

Our interrogation blanks, mailed to 20,000 
American manufacturers early in the commit- 
tee’s work, brought forth the largest reply in 
the association’s history. Ninety-nine per cent 
of the members answering expressed themselves 
emphatically in favor of an extended progressive 


‘campaign for accident prevention and compen- 


sation for injured workers. At the last three 
annual conventions of the association, the great- 
est attendance was during the reading of the 
report of the Committee on Accident Prevention 
and Workmen’s Compensation. Many meetings 
in various parts of the country dealing espe- 
cially with the committee’s work have been so 
well attended that no dotibt exists today in the 
mind of a single official as to the need for keep- 
ing the committee’s work well at the head of 
The wonderful in- 
crease in membership of the association during 
the last three years is another proof that the 
members desire to maintain an aggressive and 
constructive part in settling the social and in- 
dustrial problems with which the United States 
of America and other industrial nations are con- 
fronted. 

Progressive employers know that social leg- 
islation is not only desirable from a humani- 
tarian viewpoint, but necessary from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. Thinking business men real- 
ize that sound social legislation is both a human 
duty and the best safeguard against militant 
Socialism. Sound social legislation will bring 
us the efficient, organized, co-ordinated indus- 
trial peace of the bee-hive. Militant Socialism 
will bring us the industrial peace of the grave. 

The three years’ campaign of the National 
Association of Manufacturers has been along 
the following lines: 


1. A strenuous campaign has been carried on 
in all the states for laws providing automatic 
compensation for injured workers or their de- 
pendents and support has been given to all rea- 
sonable bills, as the association realized that a 
perfect and uniform workmen’s compensation 
system for the whole United States can be se- 
cured only step by step. 

2. Members have been urged to support state 
compensation laws wherever these are optional, 
regardless of the fact that this means in many 
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cases an increase of 300 to 1,000 per cent in in- 
surance rates. 

3. Special efforts have been made to have man- 
ufacturers organize their own relief association, 
preferably in co-operation with their workers, 
for the reason that such systems have most ef- 
fectively reduced accident rates as well as indus- 
trial unrest. 

4. Model workman’s compensation bills have 
been prepared and widely distributed. These bills 
are at present before the legislatures of six 
states. While they cover the whole subject, the 
committee urged an especially strong educational 
campaign for the recognition of three essential 
principles in compensation legislation, viz.: that 
a good workmen’s compensation law must en- 
courage accident prevention; assure compensa- 
tion, preferably by compulsory insurance, and 
cover all wage-workers. It also attempts to 
provide that doctors’ and lawyers’ fees shall not 
rob the injured. 


Correspondence in connection with the cam- 
paign with legislators, lawyers, insurance men, 
employers and workmen amounted to an aver- 
age of twenty-eight letters a day for the last 
year. 

On the association’s suggestion, enlightened 
insurance officials have adopted resolutions pro- 
viding for a limitation of business-getting ex- 
pense in workmen’s compensation laws. 

So much for compensation work. Toward a 
practical accident prevention campaign we have, 
however, devoted our greatest energies. Two 
experienced safety engineers have been placed at 
the service of members and so great has been the 
demand for their services that there are engage- 
ments for more than six months ahead at this 
time. As this service is charged for at a rate 
which makes it self-sustaining, this means some- 
thing more than interest—it means enthusiasm on 
the part of employers in our accident prevention 
campaign. 

The work of the safety engineers consists of 
inspection of factories and making special re- 
ports for improving existing conditions which 
manufacturers have almost uniformly acted 
upon; advice regarding safety devices, shop 
safety organization and other means of prevent- 
ing work accidents; practical instructions to su- 
perintendents, foremen, engineers and workmen 
in regard to.safety devices; and_ illustrated 
talks with lantern slides and motion pic- 
tures to workers, as well as _ employers, 
especially to local organizations of both. An 
important part of the campaign is the establish- 
ment of local safety organizations with the work 
in every plant inspected placed in the hands of 
some one person. 

Numerous employers and business men have, 
as a result of our advice and practical work, en- 
gaged safety engineers for their factories. 
The campaign has so increased the demand for 
experts that the supply is inadequate and open 
letters have been written to engineering colleges 
urging them to establish a special course of 

training leading to the degree of “safety engi- 
neer.” | 

Local “safety revivals’ have been conducted 
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in many parts of the country, with some mem- 
ber of the committee present as the principal 
speaker. James Emery, my associate in this 
work, and I have spoken on the subject of acci- 
dent prevention or workmen’s compensation on 
an average of once a week for the last three 
years. We have constantly agitated for safety 
museums. A special effort has been made to 
get in touch with factory inspectors and to urge 
the keeping of statistics bearing upon accidents. 

The co-operation we have established with in- 
surance companies, both stock and mutual, prom- 
ises to be a most effective means of establishing 
a system for rating risks which, in the same 
manner as fire schedule rating, shall provide sub- 
tractions and additions of insurance rates 
contingent upon the accident prevention activi- 
ties of each insurer. Many insurance companies 
are endeavoring to arrange for central inspec- 
tion bureaus for rating good and bad risks. 

A colored “safety” supplement has been estab- 
lished for American Industries, the official 
monthly magazine of the association. The in- 
terest of the members in this safety supplement 
is shown by the fact that 5,000 extra copies were 
ordered after the supplement’s first appearance. 
Another effective means of educating for safety 
is the use of motion pictures which have been 
prepared partly at the expense of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. These are dis- 
tributed through regular motion picture chan- 
nels all over the United States. Several thou- 
sand lantern slides are being used for educa- 
tional lectures before the general public, inter- 
ested organizations and college classes. 

The safety campaign was one of the factors 
that led to the organization of the National 
Council for Industrial Safety, which had its first 
enthusiastic meeting four months ago. This new 
organization plans an annual gathering to take 
the form of a national “safety revival’ and an 
international safety convention during the San 
Francisco exposition. 

Every phase of the association’s work is being 
supervised by members of the committee who 
are divided into sub-committees. Although the 
committee’s efforts are a work of love, the mem- 
bers receiving no compensation whatever, the 
association’s activity for workmen’s compensa- 
tion and accident prevention has cost approxi- 
mately $50,000 during the last three years. The 
board of directors consider this money well spent 
and, judging by present sentiment, will not only 
continue, but increase their efforts in future. 
Our safety campaign is too young and too 
widely spread as yet to give accurate figures for 
results. Perhaps the best sign of its success is 
the mass of enthusiastic testimonials from asso- 

It is not betraying confidence when I call attention 
to a movement inaugurated by Congressman Robert. C. 
Bremner of New Jersey and Lewis T. Bryant, labor 
commissioner of the same state, to establish a national 
safety museum at Washington. Letters and newspaper 
clippings indicate that President Wilson is in favor 
of such a museum and every voter of the country should 
get behind Congress to give such a matter prompt and 
favorable consideration. Every European nation has a 
number of such safety museums where can be found on 
exhibition safety devices for the protection of working 
men in every field, not only for accident but for sick- 
ness. A national safety museum in Washington would 


materially stimulate the safety movement and it would 
be a fitting monument to the spirit of the times. 
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ciation members to the value of our experts’ in- 
spections and advice. The following partial fig- 
ures will, however, at least give some idea of 
concrete results: 


Two hundred and seventy-six members of the 
association have placed a special man in charge 
of their shop safety organization during the last 
year and a half. 

Several dozen manufacturers claim to have re- 
duced their accidents in a campaign of from 
one to two years from 10 per cent to 50 pet 
cent. 

In more than fifty cases the safety campaign 
has brought about a better appreciation of gen- 
eral efforts in the direction of sanitation and 
welfare work. 

Twenty or more establishments have estab- 
lished sickness insurance in co-operation with 
their employes, as part of their safety cam- 
paign. 

Old age and invalidity relief is being consid- 
ered by several dozen large manufacturers now 
as part of the safety campaign. 


A dozen or more mutual insurance and relief 


associations have been established among certain 
classes of manufacturers, such for instance, as 
laundries, millers, etc., and accident prevention 
is invariably one of the most important, perma- 
nent features of such mutual organizations. 


In another year the association hopes to make 
a thorough survey of the 20,000 members origi- 
nally addressed in the safety campaign. This will 
make it possible to show in figures the results 
of the association’s efforts along these lines. 

My experience of many years with associa- 
tions of manufacturers and business men con- 


vinces me that, regardless of popular impres-— 


sions, the large majority of captains of industry 
believe that “the gauge of their success is the 
assistance they give others to succeed.” Un- 
fortunately, the every-day grind of their work 
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does not permit many well-intentioned business 
men to know much about social legislation and 
about the advantages of co-operation and good 
will. I have found them exceedingly anxious to 


secure information about these matters and to 


act in accordance with sound advice. 

The following extract from one of the com- 
mittee’s communications to the members indi- 
cates our sentiments: 


“Remember that the most important factor in 
this endeavor is the right spirit. Without a 
spirit of progressiveness, without co-operation 
between the officers and members of organiza- 
tions, without harmony and co-operation be- 
tween yourself and your superintendents, fore- 
men and workers, it is useless to attempt a cam- 
paign for safety. We manufacturers of the 
United States of America have a reputation for 
ability, energy and initiative all over the world, 
and we cannot, we must not, fail to make good.” 


Let me say in conclusion that I do not share 
the prevailing pessimism as to the industrial 
outlook in the United States. I repeat that 
there has been an awakening in recent years. 
Social legislation has made rapid progress. We 
need to maintain and increase our attention to 
these matters. Employer, employe and the pub- 
lic need to get closer together and this can be 
best brought about by a thorough knowledge of 
industrial conditions and publicity without fear 
or favor to any class. If we each and every one 
strive to that end, then is -being fulfilled Tenny- 
son’s worthy charge to 


“Ring out the slowly dying cause 
And ancient forms of party strife, 

Ring in the nobler modes of life 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


“Ring in the valiant men and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand, 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the light that is to be.’ 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE MOVEMENT OF THE Y. M. C. A. 


FRED H. RINDGE, Jr., M. A. 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, INTERNATIONAL Y. M. C. A. 


Six years ago at Yale was started the indus- 
trial service movement of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. There are at present 3,500 
students from 150 colleges throughout the coun- 
try engaged in this service under the direction of 
city and student association branches. Engin- 
eering students- particularly are enlisted in this 
volunteer service for industrial workers which 
presents an effective laboratory for practical 
work, backed by the training, encouragement and 
supervision of association officials whose co- 
operation is extended to the larger. efforts for 
industrial and social betterment which students 
engage in after graduation. 

Among the forty different lines of service are: 
teaching English, history, and citizenship to 
foreigners; teaching drawing, electricity, man- 
ual training, music and other subjects; conduct- 


ing men’s and boys’ clubs and boy scout and big 
brothers work; giving noon shop talks in factor- 
ies; giving instruction in hygiene and first aid, 
athletics, etc.; holding educational classes in labor 
unions; conducting socials, entertainments, ob- 
servation trips and week-end camps; doing char- 
ity organization work; investigating working, 
living and recreative conditions, etc. 

The idea is permeating the leading colleges and 
universities. The old Yale boat house is being 
used as a school for teaching English, civics, and 
hygiene to foreigners. Students at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Ames are 
holding classes for foreign men and boys in rail- 
road box-cars. Men from Columbia, Harvard, 
Williams, Brown, Pennsylvania, and other col- 
leges are conducting educational classes in labor 
unions, talking in shop meetings, and leading 
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clubs of working boys. University of Wiscon- 
sin engineering students are instructing American 
mechanics and boiler makers in the round house, 
and convicts in the jail. Undergraduates of 
Amherst, Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Princeton, Penn State and other institutions are 
doing deputation work in rural industrial com- 
munities. Men from Cornell, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, McGill University, California 
and the University of Puget Sound are visiting 
the homes of immigrants and are teaching 
groups in boarding houses. Students of South 
Carolina, Furman, and other southern colleges, 
are doing extension work in cotton mill villages. 

Students have made possible unusual commun- 
ity meetings. In New York city sixty classes in 
English and civics for foreigners have been 
taught by students, and on several occasions the 
members of these classes, representatives of six- 
teen nationalities, came together under their re- 
spective flags to hear a lecture on American 
citizenship, to tell what the work was doing for 
them, to sing their national songs and to unite in 
learning “America.” The working boys’ clubs 
came together on one occasion to hear addresses 
by Ernest Thompson Seton and Dr. George J. 
Fisher. In Pittsburgh, a foreign singing con- 
test was attended by several thousand people, and 
a huge American flag of silk was awarded to the 
winning group. In San Francisco a mass meet- 
ing and entertainment was attended by men of 
twenty-five nationalities. 

In Tacoma last spring, the notable immigra- 
tion conference, attended by several hundred dele- 
gates, including five state governors, a Canadian 
premier and representatives of capital and labor, 
was planned and promoted by the Y. M. C. A. 
immigration secretary and his student workers. 
The conference resulted in the formation of the 
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Coast-wide Immigration League, to cope with 
the problems of Pacific immigration which will 
be aggravated on the opening of the Panama 
Canal. In April of this year a similar confer- 
ence was held in San Francisco. The man 
who conceived and is promoting these confer- 
ences acquired his first experience in teaching 
foreigners English as a graduate student at col- 
lege. It was this effort that determined his life 
work. 

The interest that college men have in this 
service which brings no financial compensation is 
due to the natural sympathy that most students 
have for those less fortunate than themselves. 
To awaken that sympathy they need only to be 
shown a real and definite job to do and how to 
do it. They can also be shown that industrial 
service is not only an altruistic privilege and pa- 
triotic duty but also “blesseth him that gives and 
him that takes.” This service affords an ex- 
perience which students need, for it enlarges a 
man’s vision, increases his sympathy with “the 
other half” and gives a knowledge of how to deal 
with men. 


Enlisting Students in the Service 


The methods of enlisting students are interest- 
ing. Lectures on industrial conditions and needs 
and the college man’s responsibility are given be- 
fore students by carefully selected employers, 
labor leaders, and social workers. Especially 
prepared literature is distributed, articles are 
written for student periodicals, and an industrial 
library installed in the college Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing. Interested students meet weekly, often un- 
der expert leadership, for a discussion of indus- 
trial subjects. The student and city branches of 
the Y. M. C. A. join hands in the movement, and, 
in co-operation with churches, missions, social 
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settlements, boys’ clubs, libraries, civic associa- 
tions, factories, labor unions, foreign societies, 
etc., discover definite opportunities for industrial 
service where students can be useful. Experi- 
ence has proved beyond a doubt that volunteer 
service can. be conscientious and efficient. A set- 
tlement worker writes: “I don’t see how we 
could have done without the splendid work of 
those college men.” After a few men are put 
to work, others become interested through ob- 
servation, and the movement naturally spreads. 

In a three-day-campaign in New York, the in- 
dustrial service movement was presented to 
selected classes of students at Columbia, New 
York University, and the College of the City of 
New York, with the result that 280 students 
signified their hearty interest and 125 were will- 
ing to undertake immediate work. In a single 
year 165 undergraduates engaged in industrial 
service in New York city, and the movement 
has become of such importance that a secretary 
gives all his time to it. This man was captain 
of his university football team two years ago and 
became interested at college. It is noticeable 
that generally the strongest and most popular 
students volunteer for service. A list of those 
at work from Yale includes varsity football, 
basketball, baseball, and track men, intercol- 
legiate debaters, class and fraternity officers, and 
honor men. In many places the matter has. been 
presented to the various fraternities and has met 
a most cordial response. 

Recently at the University of Michigan the 
movement was presented to 1,200 students in two 
days, to employers of the city at a luncheon, to 
labor leaders at a dinner in the city Y. M. C. A,, 
and to a special meeting of engineering profes- 
sors. At Cornell University over 1,600 students 
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were addressed, and 525 signed up as interested 
and willing to promote the ideas and ideals of 
the movement. One hundred and thirty men 
volunteered for definite service,.and many are 
already teaching in the homes of foreigners, 
leading boys’ clubs, and doing other similar 
work. Others will teach this summer where they 
live and work. The movement was presented 
also at meetings of engineering professors and 
at a gathering of the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion. The city and student branches of the Y. 
M. C. A. are financing the scheme, and a strong 
student committee is ‘heading the work in the 
university. 

In practically every college the faculty heartily 
supports the scheme, and the sentiment of many 
professors was expressed when oné said, “I hope 
every one of my students will make a place in 
his program for some volunteer altruistic serv- 
ice. They will have opportunity to do a great 
deal of good, but will gain far more than they 
can give.” Recently at the University of Iowa 
the movement was presented to a faculty meet- 
ing which had not been addressed by any out- 
sider for nineteen years. A number of college 
faculties have met to discuss the movement, and 
to consider the re-adaptation of engineering 
courses to give more attention to the “human 
side of the engineering profession.” Already 
many engineering schools have courses in 
“management,” but professors feel increasingly 
that even these courses have too much of the 
“material” and not enough of the “human” ele- 
ment. Such instruction supplemented by person- 
al friendly contact in service for industrial 
workers will do much to remove prejudices 
and promote mutual understanding between col- 
lege men and workingmen. 
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Appreciation of the Work 


_ Some quotations from letters written by work- 
ing men show better than any other testimony 
how they feel about this work: 


“ak have not found words to thank the best 
friend I ever had on earth for all he has done 
for me. I am a better man.” 


“I have learn some English, got better job, 
will be good American citizen. I am grateful 
forever.” 


A foreign convict writes: “Now I got good 
chance to ‘learn English to read and write be- 
cause I got long time to do in this prison, and if 
I learn, that will help me when I get out from 
here. I no like to work all my life with pick 
and shovel.” 


In the West a lumber company has provided 
a room where its foreign employes can learn 
English under student leadership. A newspaper 
clipping tells the story in these headlines: “Sla- 
vonians eager to acquire knowledge of English 
after back-breaking work in mill.” 

That American working men are also open 
to friendliness of this: kind is splendidly illus- 
trated by an experience with a large labor 
union. When the students first spoke to the 
members of the union, the men naturally wonder- 
ed and were suspicious of an ulterior motive. 
But when they went down to the union rooms 
two nights a week, often at considerable sacri- 
fice, and taught mathematics, mechanics, and 
electricity, the men warmed up. As the students 
proved that they were not “snobs” but good fel- 
lows, the men unhesitatingly showed their ap- 
preciation. The work was so successful that it 
has been carried on for several years. The presi- 
dent of the union testifies that the wages of some 
of his men have been raised from $18 to $28 a 
week, as a result of the instruction given. A 
series of lectures has been given before 500 men 
in the union and the men have now asked the 
students to plan the entertainments for their so- 
cial meetings. This latter request is particularly 
significant, as the class of entertainment former- 
ly enjoyed was of very low grade. The work 
is spreading to unions in many other cities, and 
the students are getting an entirely different 
view of the rights of the workingman. In a num- 
ber of instances the labor union, sometimes the 
Central Labor Union, has invited selected stud- 
ents to act as fraternal delegates, with full pow- 
er to discuss and to introduce motions. This is 
a remarkable development, and in no case have 
the unions had cause to regret the step. 

In one city the students discovered a Syrian 
who spoke six languages fluently, had been a 
school superintendent in his own country, but 
because he knew no English, was sweeping out 
a market for one dollar a day. The man was 
befriended, educated and has become a power 
for good among his countrymen. 

An Italian lad lived in America four years 
before an American treated him as a friend. By 
that time he was so discouraged that he had 
several times attempted suicide. A college stud- 
ent met him on a street corner, invited him to 
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an English class in one of the settlements, help- 
ed him, trained him for leadership, and he is 
now a social worker of remarkable ability 
among his people. 


Engineering Students Especially Interested 


Social workers in our colleges have in many 
instances found engineering students “too busy,” 
and as a rule not so open to the altruistic ap- 
peal as those in other departments of the univer- 
sities. Yet, it is a fact that 70 per cent of the 
3,000 men engaged in industrial service are en- 
gineers. The reason is obvious: A _ football 
captain (an engineer) said the other day: 


“This industrial work is the livest thing that’s 
struck college since I’ve been here. It’s a real 
job and it’s practical. Everyone of us who goes 
into it is bound to acquire an experience in 
dealing with men, which the curriculum can’t 
give, and we need it!” 


Indeed a prominent general manager, himself 
a college graduate, recently said to the writer: 


“The college graduates in my employ are fre- 
quently a confounded nuisance. They come to 
us with a splendid knowledge of books, but 
when as foremen or superintendents, they get 
out into the shop, and deal with working men, 
they make a mess of it. A good part of my time 
is spent in straightening out difficulties and re- 
storing harmony. They haven’t any real sym- 
pathy with men and don’t know how to handle 
them.” 

Here then is a great need in the training of 
an engineer, which the industrial service move- 
ment is designed to meet. Engineering students 
are quick to see the point. As they teach Eng- 
lish to foreigners or lead a club of working men 
they come to understand these men, not as a 
“class,” but as individuals. They get a friendly 
insight into their working and living conditions 
and a first-hand knowledge of how to deal with 
them intelligently and sympathetically. Thus one 
student writes: 


“My class of Italians is the finest bunch of men 
T’ve ever come into contact with—bright, keen, 
appreciative to an! embarrassing extent. They 
have done me more good than 1 can ever do 
them.” 


Another says: 


“My club of working men was the big thing 
needed to complete my college education. It 
taught me things I could have learned in no 
other way, and as an engineer, I am already 
deriving great benefit.” 

It is also true that many a college man has 
been kept straight and acquired higher ideals 
because of the responsibility of some group of 
men or boys who were looking up to him. One 
such man, an engineer of promise, says: 


“Before I undertook any of this work, my one 
ideal in life was to make all the money I could, 
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regardless of anyone under me. Since I gave 
some of my time in volunteer service my ideals 
have all changed. Now I don’t care where i 
go or what my salary, so long as it is some place 
where I can help my fellow men.” 


This naturally raises the great question of what 
these students will do with their experience 
after they graduate from college. 


Larger Significance of the Movement 
As already indicated, after students have had 
a real service experience, their changed attitude 
toward the world’s needs and their sense of 
responsibility is bound to lead to greater activity 
in their larger spheres of influence after gradua- 
tion. Thus, it is not surprising that we have 
in our central office a mailing list of 3000 
graduates, most of them engineers who were 
interested as undergraduates, and many of whom 
are now in the forefront of movements for 
social and industrial betterment. Here is what 
some of them write from various parts of the 

country: : 


“Tt is surely satisfactory to feel one is doing 
something for the betterment of the human race. 
You can count on me to co-operate in the work 
wherever I go.” 

“As a student I got interested in industrial 
service and resolved that any men whom I might 
later control should get a square deal. I’ve just 
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investigated the living conditions of the men in 
this lumber camp, and found them sleeping on 
old vermin-producing wooden bunks, that hadn’t 
been changed in six years. Ive had the whole 
outfit, burned up and an iron cot put in for 
every man in camp.” 

“T am sending you my personal check to cover 
cost of equipment for English classes in my steel 
mill.” 

“We have put in a fine welfare club for our 
men, with reading, writing and smoking rooms. 
No gambling or liquor allowed. It certainly pays 
and I am delighted with my share.in it.” 

“As foreman in the steel mill, I see that my 
men get a square deal on the job, a better job 
if they deserve it, and I have taken pains to 
render personal service to many. We must get 
rid of the seven-day, twelve-hour labor schedule 
before we can have real men with real homes.” 

“T have signed up eight hundred working men 
fora Y. M. C. A. membership in our mining town. 
After a thorough investigation, we feel that the 
Association will meet the needs of the men better 
than any other agency.” 

' am superintendent of schools here and am 
putting in evening classes for the first time in this 
city, and an using Roberts’ method of English 
for foreigners.” 

“Have iust been elected president of the Social 
Hygiene Society in this community.” 

“I have been traveling all over the country and 
have noticed that the heart has almost been edu- 
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cated out of some of my friends with degrees. 
I am convinced that every undergraduate enlisted 
in this volunteer work will have the broad field 
of humanity opened before him. It’s great busi- 
ness,” 

One of America’s greatest football captains, a 
few months after graduation, wrote from a con- 
struction camp in Colorado: 


“Remembering what I learned in this move- 
ment at Yale, when I became foreman I treated 
my gang of Italians as men and not as dogs, and 
it was really pitiful to see the way they returned 
the little kindness I showed them. Each day I 
was met with cheery words of greeting. When 
the job was complete the men came to me in a 
bunch, thanked me for the fair way I had treated 
them, and said théy would like to work for me 
always.” 


What greater satisfaction could an engineer 
ask? And what may it not mean to the industrial 
world of tomorrow, as hundreds and hundreds of 
engineering and other students graduate from 
college with a new vision of their service op- 
portunities, and a knowledge of how to help. In 
one college town through the entire winter, the 
son of a railway magnate, who has 25,000 men 
under him, taught a group of foreign laborers 
in one of the worst districts of the city. Who 
can judge of that man’s influence a few years 
hence? 
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This in brief is the story of the industrial ser- 
vice movement, which heads up in the Industrial 
Department of the Y. M. C. A. International 
Committee, in which state committees and nearly 
300 student and city associations co-operate, and 
for which thousands of college men are con- 
scientiously working. From the central office of 
the secretary a letter of news, suggestion and in- 
spiration, and quantities of helpful literature go 
each month to the local secretaries who are co- 
operating. 

Thus, quietly but rapidly, without undue ad- 
vertising has been advancing a great movement, 
broad in scope, submerging creed and class in 
altruistic service; deep in influence, reaching to 
the very heart of many vital industrial problems 
of the day. At a conservative estimate 3,500 
undergraduates are reaching over 60,000 working 
men and boys each week in definite constructive 
service, which will make for better understand- 
ing, the improvement of industrial and social con- 
ditions and the transforming of individual lives. 
No one can measure the helpful service of the 
3,000 graduates who also are promoting the ideals 
of the movement. As hundreds of men continue 
to graduate with a new vision of their service 
opportunities and responsibilities, who can fore- 
see their influence in maintaining industrial 
righteousness and industrial peace? 


MAKING INCOME EQUAL OUTGO'! 
WHAT THE STRUGGLE MEANS TO COTTON MILL WORKERS 


MARGARET F. BYINGTON 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION DEPARTMENT, RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


Hidden in monotonous uniformity there is to 
be found in the volumes of the federal report 
on the Condition of Woman and Child Wage 
Earners in the United States a most illuminat- 
ing analysis of the budgets of cotton mill 
families. It is notable for simplicity rather than 
for comprehensiveness. Budgets of twenty-one 
families employed in southern cotton mills and 
of fourteen in the cotton mills of Fall River, 
Mass., have been secured and the conditions of 
the families studied. Because the number is so 
small no attempt is made to use the figures as 
- a basis for generalizations, but the full state- 
ment of the circumstances as well as the expendi- 
tures of each family gives the study a compen- 
sating vividness. 

The study of the fourteen families in Fall 
River is not as satisfactory as the southern in- 
vestigation because the standards of English, 
Italian, French Canadian, Portuguese and Pol- 
ish operatives are so different. Also it was not 
possible, as it often was in the South, to get 

18ee Federal Report on the Condition of Woman and 
Child Wage Earners in the United States. 19 volumes. 
Edited by Charles P. Neill. Volume XVJ._ Family Bud- 


gets of Typical Cotton Mill Workers. By Wood F. Wor- 
cester and Daisy Worthington Worcester. 
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an almost complete record both of family in- 
come and expenditure through the books of the 
companies where the families worked. For these 
reasons the analysis of the southern families’ 
budgets is more deserving of attention. 


Special interest attaches to the study of the 
twenty-one southern families as it was the first 
budget study of southern families, I believe. As 
a background we may quote from the report a 
brief description of life in a southern cotton 
mill town: 


“Certain conditions of the new industrial life 
foster this isolation. The whole family—men, 
women, and children—are engaged in the same 
industry in which every other family in their 
community is engaged. They have their own 
churches and their own schools, in many cases 
furnished by the mill owners. They live, with 
few exceptions, in houses owned by the mill 
company. They buy their provisions, in many 
cases, from the company store. The cotton mill 
is the center of their lives. Their present and 
their future are bounded by it. In less isolated 
industrial communities there is always the pros- 
pect of working into some other and higher in- 
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dustrial group. The vision of the southern cot- 
ton operative, however, is so limited by his sur- 
roundings that this possibility rarely occurs to 
him. In other industries the father may feel 
that he can never hope for anything more for 
himself, but he can at least plan and struggle for 
a better life for his children. Here the mill 
demands the children as well as the fathers.” 


This dependence on the mills serves to make 
the study more accurate than is usually possible. 
The rent of company houses was, of course, 
known and through the courtesy of the mill 
owners the investigators were allowed to copy 
from the books of the company not only the 
detailed expenditures for food, clothing, etc., 
but what was of more importance, the actual 
wage of the various members of the family from 
week to week for an entire year. The total 
income, in some cases practically every item of 
expenditure, is therefore known. 

The families chosen for study are considered 
typical, though probably on the whole having 
somewhat better than average conditions. This 
necessity for making an arbitrary choice is, of 
course, the one uncertain point in the study. 
As the investigators, however, had taken part 
in the larger investigation of the cotton mill in- 
dustry made by the Federal Bureau of Labor, 
reliance can probably be placed upon their judg- 
ment as to what families were representative. 
Moreover the report states that the names of 
the families working in one of the three mills 
were furnished by a mill official as representative 
families, and in another they were frankly 
avowed by the mill officials to be among the 
best. It may therefore be assumed that while 
there is really no “typical family” and while 
there are wide variations in circumstances, the 
stories of these twenty-one families give an ac- 
curate picture of the home life of cotton mill 
employes. 

In view of the discussion of the effects of the 
work of young children in cotton mills it is 
interesting to note that of the twenty-one 
families studied not one was wholly dependent 
on the wages of the man. The average num- 
ber of wage-earners in these families was 3.6 
and the average number of individuals 8.5. 

Practically all the families live in company 
houses for which they pay a low rent, usually 
$.75 to $1 a room per month. A typical house 
is “a one-story frame, built upon brick piers 
instead of a solid foundation. It is rectangular 
in form and divided into four rooms. The rooms 
are about fourteen by sixteen or sixteen by 
sixteen feet, and they are ceiled instead of 
plastered. Two rooms have fireplaces or grates, 
a third is arranged for a cooking stove, and the 
fourth has no means of heating. The flooring 
is of a single thickness and, as it is seldom 
carpeted, furnishes little protection against the 
cold.” Most of the homes are but meagerly 
furnished and only partly heated. 

In the discussion of food, the menus and daily 
expenditures of many families are given and 
repay careful study. As a standard for judging 
the adequacy of the food supply, the dietary for 
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the federal prison in Georgia is used (20.5 cents 
per man per day). Eleven of the twenty-one 
families fell below even this meagre diet. “Corn 
bread, biscuit, pork and coffee form a large 
part of the diet of all families.” 

In the matter of clothing the study is de- 
tailed and brings out some interesting points as 
to the different standards of dress for various 
members of the same family. The daughter who 
works in the mills spends many times as much 
on clothes as does the mother who works at 
home. In some cases, at least, the mother wears 
the cast-off clothing of the daughter. One such 
mother spent $1.98 for clothing in an entire 
year, while her daughter of twenty-one who was 
married that year spent $113.84; another daugh- 
ter of nineteen spent $77, and a third girl of 
sixteen spent $86. 

After giving the budgets of these twenty-one 
families in full, the investigators attempt to 
formulate a “minimum standard” and a “fair 
standard” of living. For the former the food 
cost is based on the prison dietary; the housing 
standard on the rent of a mill house; and the 
other items—clothing, furniture, fuel, light, and 
sundries—on the least amount spent by any 
family for each item, excluding those that were 
manifestly impossibly low. On this basis the 
“minimum standard” for a family consisting of 
a man, his wife, and three children under twelve 
was reckoned as possible at an expenditure of 
$408.26 a year. This amount, the authors state, 
is “so low that one would expect few families 
to live on it.” Frankly, from the description of 
what is included, I should be inclined to say that 
no family could: 


“Tf the family live upon this sum without 
suffering, wisdom to properly apportion the in- 
come is necessary. There can be no amusements 
or recreations that involve any expense. No 
tobacco can be used. No newspapers can be 
purchased. The children cannot go to school, 
because there will be no money to buy their 
books. Household articles that are worn out 
or destroyed cannot be replaced. The above sum 
provides for neither birth nor death nor any ill- 
ness that demands a doctor’s attention or calls 
for medicine. Even though all these things are 
eliminated, if the family is not to suffer, the 
mother must be a woman of rare ability. She 
must know how to make her own and her chil- 
dren’s clothing; she must be physically able to 
do all of the household work, including the 
washing. And she must know enough to pur- 
chase with her allowance food that has the 
proper nutritive value.” 


Such a “standard of living” cannot be con- 
sidered adequate, falls far short of being scien- 
tific and it seems to me doubtful wisdom to con- 
sider as a “standard” at all a program so bank- 
rupt of actual family needs. 

The “fair standard” is worked out on a simi- 
lar scheme. It includes somewhat more gener- 
ous provision of food and allowance for certain 
other factors which “these people have come to 
regard . as essential to their every-day 
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life.’ This “fair standard’ is estimated at 
$600.74 for the average family. 

A series of novel diagrams is presented show- 
ing, for each family, their earnings from week 
to week, their average earnings for the year 
‘and a comparison of this with the minimum and 
fair standards. 

An additional study was made of the wages 
of seventy-five families for a year, the figures 
being secured from the mill pay roll. The in- 
come of fifteen families fell below even the 
minimum; twenty-two had more than the fair 
standard, and thirty-eight between the two. Of 
the seventy-five families, fifty had fathers work- 
ing in the mill and only two of these fifty fathers, 
both overseers, earned enough to support a wife 
and three young children according to the fair 
standard, and four according to the minimum. 
A decent home life for the families of these men 
would be impossible were it not for the wages 
of the children or the income from boarders. 
The great variations in incomes from week to 
week would increase the difficulty of planning 
household expenditures even when the average 
indicates a living wage. 

The results of this low standard of living on 
physical vitality are shown by the fact that each 
of the twenty-one families studied spent some 
money for medicine or doctor. As illustrating 
the amount of sickness in these families, with 
its resulting loss of income and added expense, 
we may quote from the description of one family 
which has suffered extensively: “The father was 
injured in the mill twice during the year and 
lost six weeks. The mother is ill with lung 
trouble. The boy has tuberculosis, and the four- 
teen-year-old girl is very frail and is constantly 
taking patent medicines. During the year they 
spent $108.25 on medicines and doctor’s bills. 
The year before the fourteen-year-old girl, 
whose earnings were a large share of the family 
income, lost twenty-four weeks because of sick- 
ness.’ Another family, though in good general 
health, suffered as a result of bad sanitary con- 
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ditions: “The members of the family appear 
to be in good health. The daughter, aged eigh- 
teen, had typhoid fever during the year and was 
unable to work for eight weeks. ‘The son, aged 
sixteen, had malaria and lost from one to two 
weeks at different times.” 

This is the picture of southern cotton mill 
life—a family living in a four-room mill-owned 
house without running water and indoor toilets, — 
with but one room heated; a meager diet of pork 
and beans, biscuit, coffee and syrup; an irregular 
income, not allowing on an average enough for 
a fair standard of living for most of the families, 
yet tempting often to extravagance in those 
weeks when it is high; a twelve-year limit per- 
mitted by the child labor law, and adult wages 
that necessitate the children’s going to work as 
soon as that law allows; the father rarely earn- 
ing much more, and sometimes even less, than 
the younger members of the family; scant 
amusement, usually only the moving picture 
show, possible on the meager income; poor 
health with the doctor often an impossible 
luxury. 

JOTTINGS 
DETROIT BOOSTING FOR SAFETY 

The campaign for safety is taking firm root 
in Detroit. The Detroit Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has in its employ two safety inspectors 
who are at the call of members for work in their 
plants at any time. They are constantly hunt- 
ing for danger points and suggesting methods of 
eliminating them. 

More recently, following the enactment of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, there has been 
organized the Detroit Accident Prevention Con- 
ference. There have been three meetings so far, 
with such men as John Calder of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company and W. H. Bradshaw, saf- 
ety director of the New York Central lines as 
speakers and papers by those members who were 
equipped by reason of experience to give instruc- 
tive information. The meetings are held in the 
evening in a down town hotel where a moderate 
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priced dinner is served, the addresses and dis- 
cussions following. ‘lhe average attendance has 
been about one hundred. As no membership fee 
is charged and as great enthusiasm is displayed 
it is hoped that shortly the attendance will be 
double this number. 


TRADE SCHOOL FOR PRINTERS 

In Printing Trade News the recently estab- 
lished School for Printers’ Apprentices in New 
York is described by A. L. Blue, director of the 
school. The school is co-operative in the ex- 
treme; it is managed by a joint committee of 
employers (The Printers’ League), workmen 
(the New York Typographical Union) and the 
public (the Hudson Guild), Its headquarters 
are at the guild. The courses, which are for 
working apprentices, are so planned as to de- 
velop individuality. Afternoon classes are held 
for boys employed on the morning papers, even- 
ing classes for others. The present enrolment is 
ninety-Six. 


SICKNESS INSURANCE IN WISCONSIN 

A bill marking the initial step towards the 
establishment of state accident and sick bene- 
fit insurance is pending in the Legislature of 
Wisconsin. This is one of the first proposals 
of the kind submitted in any state. Its insur- 
ance features are modelled after the English act. 
The bill applies solely to vocational diseases. 
Both employer and employe are to contribute 
toward the premiums. Single employes earning 
less than $600 a year, who have someone depend- 
ent upon them, are eligible to protection under 
the provisions of the bill; no person may come 
under its terms who earns over $900. Persons 
earning $800 a year must have two dependent 
upon them, and those earning $900 annually must 
have four persons dependent upon them in order 
to come within the proposed statute. 

Employers are to be allowed to deduct 1 per 
cent of the wages of employes and they must 
add to this sum one-half of 1 per cent of the pay 
roll, the entire sum to be paid into a state in- 
surance fund. When ill, the employe is to re- 
ceive 65 per cent of his wages during the period 
of his illness, but for not more than twenty-six 
consecutive weeks nor more than thirty-nine 
‘weeks in a single year. If the employe is sent 
to a hospital, his regular wages are to be paid 
to him weekly. The State Industrial Commis- 
sion is empowered to enforce the provisions of 
the act in the event of its passage. 


MUNICIPAL MINIMUM WAGE 

A minimum wage of 25s. ($6.08) a week for 
all able-bodied men will henceforth rule, says 
Life and Labor, in the municipal service in Glas- 
gow. It is now many years since the corporation 
of Glasgow acknowledged the principle of a 
minimum wage, the rate then introduced being 
21s. ($5.11). Since that time improvements 
have brought the wages up to an average mini- 
mum of about 23s. ($5.60), so that the proposal 
for a minimum of 25s., which was carried in the 
town council, means an advance of about 2s. 
($0.48 2-3) weekly to many of the lower-paid 
workmen.- To give effect to the proposal an 
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additional expenditure of $41,365 will, it is esti- 
mated, be involved. 

The position in Manchester is better, from the 
workers’ point of view, than it will be in Glas- 
gow even when the minimum weekly wage is 
raised to 25s. ($6.08). Seven years ago the 
Manchester city council raised the minimum 
wage to 25s. Early in the present year there 
was an. agitation for an increase of 2s. 
($0.48 2-3) a week in view of the increased cust 
of living. A special committee reported in favor 
of an advance to 26s. ($6.33) a week, and this 
the council agreed to. This sum is paid to all 
the laborers (as distinct from skilled workers 
in the several departments) throughout the city. 


FULL CREW BILLS 


An unusual publicity campaign on the part of 
railroads has resulted from the passage by the 
state Legislatures of the so-called Full Crew 
Bills in New Jersey and New York, regulating 
the number of employes on trains. In the New 
York newspapers for several days in succession 
the railroads used three-quarter page advertise- 
ments for a joint statement of their opposition. 
In this space they urged the governor to veto 
the bill, and the public to protest against its en- 
actment. It is claimed by the railroads that 
the law will cost them $2,000,000 annually in the 
state of New York without bringing any in- 
crease in efficiency or safety. They point out 
that Governors Hughes and Dix both refused 
to approve similar measures on the ground that 
such questions should logically be decided by the 
Public Service Commission. 

In their advertisements the railroads urged 
that the matter be left to the state Public Ser- 
vice Commissions, and promised to abide by their 
decisions. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, which 
is urging such legislation all over the country, 
insists that it is necessary to promote safety. 
The Railroad Trainman, organ of the brother- 
hood says: 

“Today our men are asking for legislation that 
is no more of a departure from the beaten path 
than the safety device legislation of twenty years 
ago-was. They have tried to regulate the car 
limit of trains and the number of men to be 
employed-on them through their contracts. They 
have failed in the first instance altogether and 
for the most part in the other. They realize 
that, operated as trains are, freight train service 
is often performed under unsafe conditions. Two 
men for an unlimited number of cars is the rule 
for the most part. Because of it there are 
freight trains running today averaging between 
fifty and one hundred and thirty-five cars and 
two men are in charge with the conductor. 

“There will be trains, perhaps, on which the 
extra man will not be needed, but if the com- 
panies had been forehanded enough to put men 
where they were needed they could have saved the 
ones not needed, but they did not and legislation 
does not find a way to discriminate as readily as 
the exercise of common sense does.” 

The bills have been signed and have become 
laws in both New Jersey and New York. 
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CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


Edited by GRAHAM TAYLOR 


TERRE HAUTE’S LABOR PARLIAMENT 
BENJAMIN B. TOWNE 


Failure on the part of the churches of Terre 
Haute, Ind., to grasp the problems of its 11,000 
workingmen led to the holding of a “labor parlia- 
ment.” This parliament, convened last May, was 
directed by Harry F. Ward of the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service. There were three 
meetings in different churches, where the prob- 
lems of industry and Christianity were discussed 
in an open and frank manner. 

But the prime movers realized, early in April, 
that to make this parliament a success much local 
work would have to be done. As a stepping- 
stone, the ministers adopted an industrial creed, 
which was floated over the city, with the result 
that the laboring man discovered that he and the 
church had common ideals toward which to aim. 

The local work in the churches was adapted to 
the particular condition of the locality, all efforts, 
however, being focused on the labor parliament 
to be held in May. Shop meetings were held, 
lantern slides of existing conditions were shown, 
and mass meetings for working men and girls 
conducted. Besides these features, the news- 
papers helped this most interesting scheme along, 
so that by the time set for the labor parliament, 
all Terre Haute was prepared for the co-opera- 
tive discussion, which was to prove so beneficial 
to the church and organized labor. The Central 
Labor Union co-operated well with the movement 
and appointed a committee of three prominent 
labor men to help the ministerial committee. 

The labor parliament was, indeed, a success. Dr. 
Ward chose as his subjects, Industry and Social 
Waste, Democracy in Industry, and the Indus- 
trial Problem of Christianity. In all his talks 
Dr. Ward opened the eyes of labor world and 
church. One, he showed, could not be of full 
benefit in its community without the co-operation 
of the other. And now, nearly a year after this 
industrial revival, what are the results? Are any 
permanent effects apparent from these efforts, or 
did the movement, swelliag into the three days’ 
parliament, gradually fade away and become for- 
gotten by the laboring man? A_ few pointed 
statements of those nearest the problem of both 
the church and laboring man will show the re- 
sult. 

A. M. Powers, president of the Central Labor 
Union, has this to say of its success: iive 
movement has been beneficial, as far as I can 
see, to both sides. When the church can show 
that the laboring man is not an insect to be 
placed upon a sociological dissecting table for 
‘amused speculations of theologians, but a man to 
be helped and to help advance the cause of the 
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brotherhood of man through the church, then the 
antagonism will be replaced by a hearty co-op- 
eration because this spirit of brotherhood is the 
basis of the organized labor movement. 

“T believe the churches of Terre Haute have 
shown that this is the spirit of their activity in 
their last year’s efforts, and as an individual I 
endorse the movement and think that as long as 
the same spirit is shown the labor unions will be 
willing to work hand in hand with the church.” 


George W. Greenleaf, secretary-treasurer of 
District Lodge No. 72, International Association 
of Machinists, and city councilman, says: 


“The labor parliament and _ the preceding 
church services held in Terre Haute last winter 
were beyond the question of a doubt a benefit to 
organized labor. The chief benefit derived, in 


TeRRE HauTe’s INDUSTRIAL CREED 


United we stand: 

For equal rights and perfect justice to 
all men. 

For the principle of conciliation and 
arbitration. 

For the protection of workers from 
dangerous machinery, occupational dis- 
eases, injuries and mortality. 

For the abolition of child labor. 

For such regulations of conditions of 
labor for women as shall safeguard the 
physical and moral health of the commun- 
aty. 

For the suppression of “the sweating 
system.” 

For a reasonable reduction of the hours 
of labor to the lowest practical point with 
labor for all and a reasonable degree of 
leisure. 

For release from employment one day 
in seven, and whenever at all possible 
that this be the Sabbath Day. 

For the highest wage that each imdustry 
can afford and for the most equitable di- 
vision of the profits of industry that can 
be devised. 

For the recognition of the Golden Rule 
(Matt. 7:12) and the teachings of Christ 
as the supreme law of society and the sure 
remedy of all alls. 
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my estimation, consisted in the dispelling of the 
popular prejudice against our organizations and 
the placing of our cause on a higher plane in the 
minds of the public.” 


The ministers of the city feel much the same 
way about the effects of the parliament. 

Rev. A. E. Monger, pastor of the largest Metho- 
dist church in the city and one of the promoters 
of the movement, says: 


‘ 


“Since the campaign there has been crystalized 


NEW RECOGNITION OF 


In religious periodical literature two high 
notes of social significance have recently been 
struck. The Constructive Quarterly has appear- 
ed from the press of the George H. Doran Com- 
pany in America and Hodder & Stoughton in 
England. It is planned to be a free forum where 
all the churches of Christendom may frankly 
and fully state their “operative beliefs’ and 
their distinctive work, “including and not avoid- 
ing differences,’ but making “no attack with 
polemical animus on others.” 

The purpose of this undertaking is to afford 
opportunity for the churches, without compro- 
mise, “to re-introduce themselves to one another 
through the things they themselves positively 
hold to be vital to Christianity,” “so that all 
may know what the differences are and what 
they stand for, and that all may respect them, 
in order to cherish and preserve whatever is 
true and helpful and to discover and grow out 
of whatever is harmful and false.” 

As it has no editorial pronouncements and 
no scheme for the unity of Christendom to pro- 
mote, the Quarterly will depend upon the cath- 
olicity and representative influence of its editor- 
ial board, selected from all countries and com- 
munions, to promote a fellowship of work and 
spirit. The middle term of the Quarterly’s sub- 
title—a journal of the Faith, Work and Thought 
of Christendom—is likely to prove the basis for 
the correlation of the other two. For long be- 
fore the faith and the thought of Christendom 
may be correlated, the churches will surely co- 
operate in their common work. 

The Hibbert Journal, which for ten years has 
been the ablest technical quarterly review of 
theology and philosophy, announces a department 
/of social service. This policy was foreshadowed 
by the editor as early as October, 1906, in a 
notably direct and able protest against the church 
standing aloof from “the world.” He stoutly 
maintained that 


“the alienation from church life of so much 
that is good in modern culture, and so much that 
is earnest in every class, is the natural sequel 
to the traditional attitude of the church to the 
world.” 


How false and unintelligible, as well as un- 
tenable, this attitude is appears in these cate- 
gorical imperatives: 
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in the churches a sentiment of responsibility for 
the welfare of the laboring man. The laboring 
men have found that the gospel does have a mes- 
sage against the great sins under which they are 
struggling.” 


As a further evidence of the parliament’s last- 
ing effect, Rev. John G. Benson, another of its 
promoters, may be quoted: 


“We are getting requests from every quarter 
for a repetition of the parliament.” 


SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY 


“If by ‘the world’ we mean such things as 
parliamentary or municipal government, the great 
industries of the nation, the professions of medi- 
cine, law, and arms, the fine arts, the courts of 
justice, the hospitals, the enterprises of educa- 
tion, the pursuit of physical science and its ap- 
plication to the arts of life, the domestic econ- 
omy of millions of homes, the daily work of all 
the toilers—if, in short, we include that huge 
complex of secular activities which keeps the 
world up from hour to hour, and society as a 
going concern—then the churches which stand 
apart and describe all this as morally bankrupt 
are simply advertising themselves as the occu- 
piers of a position as mischievous as it is false. 

“Tf, on the other hand, we exclude these things 
from our definition, what, in reason, do we mean 
by ‘the world?’ Or shall we so frame the defi- 
nition as to ensure beforehand that all the bad 
elements belong to the world, and all the good 
to the church? Or, again, shall we take refuge 
in the customary remark that whatever is best 
in these secular activities is the product of 
Christian influence and teaching in the past? 
This course, attractive though it seems, is the 
most fatal of all. For if the world has already 
absorbed so much of’ the best the churches have 
to offer, how can these persist in declaring that 
the former is morally bankrupt? 

“Extremists have not yet perceived how dis- 
astrously this dualistic theory thus recoils upon 
the cause they would defend. The church in 
her theory has stood aloof from the world. And 
now the world takes deadly revenge by main- 
taining the position assigned her and standing 
aloof from the church.” 


No better prospectus for the social work of) 


either of these great quarterlies could be framed 
than the intention to demonstrate and bear home 
to the intelligence, conscience and heart of the 
churches these very affirmations. For, while 
enough of church leaders and followers thus 
face forward to warrant Professor Rauschen- 
busch in declaring that it has at last become 
orthodox to demand the social application of 
Christianity, yet there is a sharp reaction within 
every denomination, which threatens to retard 
this hopeful movement of the churches to serve 
their communities and thereby save themselves. 

But the ultimate issue between those who are 
thus fearlessly facing the present and those who 


1918 
persist in backing up into the future cannot be 
doubtful. Social Christianity is not only demon- 
strably orthodox, but has won its recognition 
and its own place in any theological, philoso- 
phical, historical or experiential conception of 
Christianity that claims to be comprehensive, 
not to say intelligent. Without a much larger 
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emphasis upon the social aims and efforts of 
Christianity in the thought, belief and work of 
the church, the need that is finding expression 
in every parish and community cannot be met— 
that which the Constructive Quarterly well 
states to be “the need of the impact of the 
whole of Christianity on the race.” 


THE FIRST ORPHAN ASYLUMvIN <THE UNITED: STATES! 
THAT OF THE URSULINE NUNS AT NEW ORLEANS 


At the outset of the colonization of Louisiana 
by the French, ten Ursuline nuns of France, 
with noble generosity and self-sacrifice, volun- 
teered to go to New Orleans, there to instruct 
the children of the colonists. They left Rouen 
in January, 1727. 

After great difficulties and countless perils, 
they reached the mouth of the Mississippi whose 
waters they ascended in pirogues. They finally 
landed in the Crescent City on the morning of 
August 7, 1727, after a sea voyage of nearly 
six months. They had set sail from the port 
of Havre on February 23, 1727 after a month 
spent in Paris. 

Arriving in New Orleans, they were met by 
Bienville, governor of the province of Louisiana. 
As there were no proper accommodations yet 
provided, the governor vacated his own resi- 
dence and placed it at their disposal for a con- 
vent and school. Immediately was begun the 
erection of a new building which was completed 
in 1734. 

The Ursuline nuns upon its completion took 
possession and occupied it till 1824 when they re- 
moved to their present home below the city. This 
structure, which is now the Archbishopric, or 
official place for the transaction of the business 
of the Archdiocese of New Orleans, is the oldest 
building in Louisiana and also in the vast ex- 
tent of what was known as the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. 

The Ursulines began their self-sacrificine work 
immediately upon their arrival on August 8, 1727 
and opened a free school to which were added a 
select boarding-school and then a little later a 
hospital. Moreover, in order to inculcate prin- 
ciples of civilization and, especially, of religion 
in the hearts of the wives and daughters of the 
Negroes and Indians, the nuns devoted one hour 
each day to their instruction. 

Shortly after their arrival a new field of labor 
was open to their zeal in the shape of a poor 
orphan whom Father de Beaubois, had with- 
drawn from a family of dissolute morals. Al- 
though their lodgings at the time were insuf- 
ficient, the nuns being still in Bienville’s house 
(their new convent, the present old Archbish- 
opric, was not ready for occupancy until July 
17, 1734), they adopted the child. This was the 
tiny mustard-seed from which sprang the flour- 
ishing orphanage which exists to the present 
’ ?This account of the founding of our first orphanage 
in the quaint language of the time was obtained for 


Tun Survpy from a friend of the institution by Albert 
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day. It proved a real providence for the coun- 
try, especially in colonial times, as may be glean- 
ed from history’s record of the Natchez massa- 
cre, which took place on November 28, 1729. 

After this frightful tragedy, so pathetically 
described by Chateaubriand, the Indians, who 
had spared only the young wives and daughters 
of their French victims, were forced to give up 
their hostages or to be massacred in turn. The 
generous Ursulines then opened their home to 
these unfortunate little ones and mothered them. 

This act of disinterestedness and charity was 
truly heroic, considering the great difficulties 
usually attendant on the founding of a colony 
and was highly commended by Rev. Father le 
Petit, Jesuit, in a letter addressed, July 12, 1730, 
to Rev. Father d’ Avaugour, procurator of the 
American missions. Having given an account 
of the appalling massacre of the French at Fort 
Rosalie by the Natchez Indians, Rev. Father le 
Petit adds: 


“The little girls, whom none of the inhabi- 
tants wished to adopt, have greatly enlarged the 
interesting company of orphans whom the re- 
ligieuses [Ursulines] are bringing up. The 
great number of these children serves but to 
increase the charity and the delicate attentions 
of the good nuns. They have been formed into 
a separate class of which two teachers have 
charge. 

“There is not one of this holy community that 
would not be delighted at having crossed the 
ocean, were she to do no other good save that 
of preserving these children in their innocence, 
and of giving a polite and Christian education 
to young French girls who were in danger of be- 
ing little better raised than slaves. The hope 
is held out to these holy religieuses that, ere 
the end of the year, they will occupy the new 
house which is destined for them, and for which 
they have long been sighing. When they shall 
be settled there, to the instruction of the board- 
ers, the orphans, the day scholars, and the 
Negresses, they will add also the care of the 
sick in the hospital, and of a house of refuge for 
women of questionable character. Perhaps later 
on they will even be able to aid in affording 
regularly, each year, the retreat to a large num- 


‘ber of ladies, according to the taste with which 


we have inspired them. 

“So many works of charity would, in France, 
suffice to occupy several communities and differ- 
ent institutions. But what cannot a great zeal 
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effect? These various labors do not at all startle 
seven Ursulines; and they rely upon being able, 
with the help of God’s grace, to sustain them 
without detriment to the religious observance 
of their rules. As for me, I fear that, if some 
assistance does not arrive, they will sink under 
the weight of so much fatigue. Those who, be- 
fore knowing them, used to say they were com- 
ing too soon and in too great a number, have 
entirely changed their views and their language; 
witnesses of their edifying conduct and great 
services which they render to the colony, they 
find that they have arrived soon enough, and that 
there could not be too many of the same virtue 
and the same merit.” 


After giving details relative to the visit of the 
Illinois chiefs, who had come to condole with 
the French and to offer help against the Natchez, 
Father Le Pétit adds: 


“The first day that the Illinois saw the re- 
ligieuses, Mamantouenza, perceiving near them 
a group of little girls, remarked: ‘I see, indeed, 
that you are not religieuses without an object.’ 
He meant to say that they were not solitaries, 
laboring only for their own perfection. ‘You 
are, he added, ‘like the black robes, our fathers; 
you labor for others. Ah! if we had above 
there two or three of your number, our wives 
and daughters would have more sense.’ ‘Choose 
those whom you wish.’ ‘It is not for me to 
choose,’ said Mamantouenza. ‘It is for you who 
know them. The choice ought to fall on those 
who are most attached to God, and who love 
im, most. 2”? 


The records make mention of Therese Lardas, 
daughter of a Mobile surgeon. After her fath- 
er’s death, her mother brought her to the Ursul- 
ine orphanage, where she intended leaving her 
just long enough to make her first communion; 
but, when she came to take her home, so earn- 
estly did the child plead to remain, that the 
mother could not resist her entreaties. At the 
age of sixteen, she entered the novitiate. She 
led the life of an exemplary lay sister, and died 
at the age of twenty-nine on November 22, 1786. 

In testimony of the good education given to 
all classes by the Ursulines, the Rt. Rev. Luis 
Penalvery Cardemas said in a dispatch forward- 
ed to the Spanish court, November 1. 1795: 


“Since my arrival in this town, on July 17, 
I have been studying with the keenest attention 
the character of its inhabitants, in order to 
regulate my ecclesiastical government in ac- 
cordance with the information which I may ob- 
tain on this important subject. Excel- 
lent resuits are obtained from the Convent of 
the Ursulines, in which a good many. young 
girls are educated. This is the nursery of those 
future matrons who will inculcate in their chil- 
dren the principles which they here imbibe. The 
education which they receive in this institution 
is the cause of their being less vicious than the 
other sex. af 


4 
Up to 1824, that is, for well nigh a century, 
the Ursulines maintained their orphanage in 
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what is now the old Archbishopric. At this 
period, New Orleans having spread consider- 
ably and become too densely populated to af- 
ford the advantages and charms of the coun- 
try so necessary to a large boarding school, the 
institution was removed three miles lower down, 
to the magnificent place which the Ursulines 
hold to the present day. Owing to the en- 
croachments of the great Father of Waters, 
they are to transfer again, within a year, to 
another site. 

After 1824, several’ asylums having been 
founded for orphans of both sexes, the Ursulines 
received but thirty or forty poor children. In 
keeping with their sphere of life and future 
career, these children are taught English, French, 
geography, arithmetic, elementary history, and 
some housekeeping, sewing and laundry work. 
The nuns endeavor, above all, by religious in- 
struction and careful training, to inculcate in the 
hearts and minds of their youthful charges prin- 
ciples of duty, so as to form for the future 
women of confidence, courage, self-sacrifice and. 
devotion. 


SOCIAL SERVICE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN CANADA 
J. G. SHEARER 


The Presbyterian church in Canada does so- 
cial service work through its Department of 
Social Service and Evangelism. Efforts are 
directed along several lines. 

Social surveys of both urban ‘and rural com- ~ 
munities are conducted, considering not only re- 
ligious and moral, but also social and economic 
conditions. An expert is employed who gives. 
all his time to the work. He secures the co- 
operation of a large number of volunteer help- 
ers, many of whom are proficient in various. 
phases of social service work. 

The problems of the city are studied and prac- 
tical solutions sought. This is attempted in the 
following ways: 


By evangelical social settlements, of which 
there are one in Montreal, one in Toronto 
and one in Winnipeg. Eight or ten others 
in the not distant future are planned for 
various other growing cities in the Domin- 
ion, especially where non-Anglo-Saxon im- 
migrants are numerous. Our organizer and 
supervisor of this work is Sara Libby Car- — 
son, founder of Christodora House and var- 
ious other settlements in New York, St. 
Christopher House, Toronto, and Chalmers 
House, Montreal. We also have established 
a training school for settlement workers, in 
connection with St. Christopher House, 
Toronto. 

By securing the co-operation of churches 
and sympathetic organizations in every 
variety of general social betterment effort. 

By establishing special redemptive and 
social missions on the crowded thorough- 
fares. The first of these was Evangel Hall, 
Toronto, in which evangelistic work, as well 
as various sorts of social work, is carried 
on. 
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The department has taken up in a large way 
redemptive and preventive work in the interest 
of girls, and associated with that educational 
work along the line of sex teaching among boys 
and men. There are five homes which are called 
social service houses, in which girls and women 
requiring special help are taken care of. Fif- 
teen trained Christian women give their time 
to this phase of the department’s endeavor, and 
there is also a large army of volunteer helpers. 
In connection with this work an educational 
campaign through pulpit and platform and the 
distribution’ of literature throughout the Domin- 
ion is carried on. From time to time legisla- 
tion, federal or provincial, for the more ade- 
quate protection of girls and women is sought. 

In co-operation with other interested bodies 
the department keeps up a steady campaign for 
the suppression of gambling, intemperance, sale 
of immoral literature, unclean theatricals, the 
social vice, and the promotion of the positive 
virtues, the opposite of these. 

Special attention is being directed to positive 
effort and constructive work along all lines aim- 
ing at social uplift, and a good deal of legisla- 
tion toward this end has been successfully put 
through. 

The department has established a _ lantern 
slide and film service, and is endeavoring to 
supply through illustrated means elevating en- 
tertainment as well as information and inspira- 
tion. 

All the evangelistic work of the Presbyterian 
church is done through this department, so that 
evangelism and social service are kept in close 
association in all effort undertaken. 


SYNAGOGUE AND COMMUNITY 


RABBI HORACE J. WOLF 


Temple ‘Berith Kodesh’, Rochester, N. Y. 


The changing relation of the synagogue and 
the community is proving the truth of the hoary 
platitude that history repeats itself. During the 
Middle Ages the synagogue was the heart of the 
secular as well as of the religious life of the com- 
munity; it was a social center as well as a house 
_of prayer. There the poor man found succor, 
the stranger acquaintances, the children their 
teachers, and the young people “their fates.” 
It would be almost impossible to list all the pri- 
vate and public interests which, clustering about 
the synagogue, bore witness to the vital part 
this institution played in medieval Jewish life. 

This prominent role was due to the enforced 
isolation of the Jewish community; thanks to 
the Ghetto walls the Jewish group constituted 
a city within a city. Once the Jewish popula- 
tion was concentrated into separate quarters, the 
synagogue became to the segregated community 
what the home was to the individual family; it 
was not only a place of meeting, but also a clear- 
ing-house for individual and communal joys 
and sorrows. 

But the intimacy was broken down by the 
political emancipation that came to Jewry at the 
end of the eighteenth century. Slowly, as the 
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old functions of the synagogue were taken over 
by special institutions housed in their own 
buildings, the synagogue began to be used purely 
as a house of worship; aside from this, its sole 
concern seemed to be the Sunday school. Ap- 
plicants for charity were referred to the char- 
ity office across the street; social functions took 
place at the clubs; legal disputes were no long- 
er decided’ by a rabbinical court. True, there 
were few large cities in this country in which 
the Jewish community did not point with pride 
to its magnificent house of worship; but in the 
majority of cases these gorgeous buildings (I 
am writing throughout of the synagogues of the 
reform wing) were dark six days and nights a 
week. In this respect, they differed little from 
the churches about them. 

But the last decade, which has seen the rise 
of the institutional church, is witnessing the 
return of the synagogue to its former close re- 
lationship to communal Jewish life. The change 
is due to the same causes that made for the 
broadening of the work of city churches. The 
popular criterion of a social institution’s value, 
it was seen, is its working efficiency. Men who 
judged by concrete and tangible standards, and 
their number is legion, were becoming indiffer- 
ent to religion because it appeared divorced from 
life. ies leaders of American Judaism began 
to appreciate that it was insufficient to proclaim 
from the pulpit that religion included charity, 
social amelioration, good citizenship, as well as 
morality and reverence; they began to insist that 
the synagogue should “monument its claims.” 
It was urged that the synagogue should not 
only strive to touch the religious nature of the 
people with the conventional methods of prayer 
and praise and preachment, but should also bring 
to bear a system of institutional activities, so- 
cial, educational and philanthropic which would 
bring it into contact with its members’ physical, 
mental and social nature as well. 

As a result of this awakening there is hardly 
a synagogue in the United States which has 
not some form of institutionalism—be it only 
a sewing circle. A questionaire sent out by’ 
the Committee on Social and Religious Union 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis 
to its various members elicited ninety-seven re- 
plies. In these answers seventy-one report 
the existence of congregational libraries; eleven 
congregations conduct classes for the teaching 
of the English language and instruction in citi- 
zenship; six maintain settlements ; two have labor 
bureaus; fifty list philanthropic activities, 
glee and choral societies, athletic clubs, kinder- 
gartens, industrial schools and dancing classes. 

The committee in‘summarizing its report says: 
“The majority [of our colleagues] feel that all 
these institutional creations have helped to deep- 
en the interest of the members in the synagogue 
and in each other; that they have helped to make 
the temple a center for Jewish communal life; 

that they religionize social. functions; 
that they stimulate the Jewish consciousness ; 
that they prevent disintegration. 

Once again the synagogue is playing a ears 
role in Jewish communal life. Men are begin- 
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ning to perceive that the ideal synagogue will 
be in use at practically all hours every day in 
the week, will never be dark and deserted. The 
impressive appearing edifice that was tenanted 
by silence and gloom on every day except the 
Sabbath is becoming an anachronism. Our hope 
is that the synagogues that continue to slumber 
may awaken before it is too late, and take their 
proper share in the work of communal uplift. 


DR. HOWARD KEILY’S APPEAL FOR 
CHURCH CIVIC SERVICE 


The demands for a better trained ministry and 
membership in the churches are being strongly 
emphasized by such statements of what the com- 
munity expects of them as Dr. Howard A. Kelly 
of the Johns Hopkins University medical faculty 
recently made in an address at the annual meet- 
ing of the New York Probation and Protective 
Association. In giving his consent to print some 
of his remarks, he writes, with special refer- 
ence to his efforts against the social evil: 


“T feel as though my own work in this field 
were to bring the churches together for neigh- 
borhood social interests. If we do not get the 
churches actively to work, I believe all the social 
developments of the last thirty years are destined 
to failure. I fully believe that a few strong 

' men, say five or six in a city like Baltimore, can 
effectively put persistent effort into the work of 
amalgamating our churches for the expression 
of the Christian life in the active service of 
their fellow men.” 


In his address in New York, after stoutly 
combating, from his professional and_ public 
points of view, the policy of segregating vice, 
he declared that the social work of the church 
is indispensable to progress, and that it is the 
duty and the opportunity of the church to fulfil 
the need in this direction. He spoke substantially 
as follows: 


“The most effective of all agencies in breaking 
down the strongholds of vice and in building up 
the national character is the church. For some 
reason unknown and unfathomable, some of my 
associates in this beneficent work who don’t go 
to church fight shy of discussing any enlistment 
of the churches everywhere. Not a few who 
have never had any personal interests in the 
church even stand ready to declare, with a dis- 
tinguished head of our public libraries, that the 
church. represents the largest outlay of capital 
for the smallest return in interest the world has 
ever seen. 

“The utility of the church in the social field 
is best defended perhaps by citing an investiga- 
tion of over 1000 social workers of all kinds 
showing that over 90 per cent are church people, 
and I venture confidently to affirm that if the 
inspiration of the church direct and indirect is 
taken away from our various social movements, 
they will die cutright in short order. I can 
furthermore now aver what I could not have 
said twenty years ago, of a group of splendid 


humanitarian workers who have no church af- 


filiations, that this indefatigable but weary band 
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has at last come to realize that unless the cnurch 
comes to the front and does her duty this great 
purifying work will never be done. 

“The difficulty has been that our churches 
have been too much afflicted with myopia, seeing 
little beyond the confines of their own four 
walls. They have also one and all slipped into 
the easy ways of formalism, and worse still, 
the laity have thrust the burden of their relig- 
ious obligations onto the shoulders of a groan- 
ing, overladen clergy, trusting to discharge 
their own personal responsibilities on a cash 
basis by check. I am sure that the clergy are 
well aware that there is much to be desired in 
the social relations of the church to the com- 
munity and I believe no set of men will show 
themselves more ready to advance on new lines 
if they can see that the movement is really a 
spiritual one and that a large service can thus 
be inaugurated. 

“There are many reasons why the churches 
must be depended upon as the backbone of any 
morals movement: 


They are ideally distributed among the 
people. 

They have the intelligence and the means. 

They have a source of continuous inspir- 
ation needed in dealing with chronic dis- 
tressing problems. 

They alone can guarantee perpetuity of 
effort. 


“In utilizing the church, the minister must be 
the organizer and leader of his people. A new 
relationship between pastor and layman will en- 
sue, and laymen, once drawn into a local work, 
will soon branch out into all forms of civic 
work for the weal of the community. Again, 
the churches possess the community buildings 
so much needed. The only other similar in- 
stitution capable of a similar co-operation on a 
large scale is the public school which, while 
valuable and necessary in this movement, has 
not the independence and lacks the great in- 
spiration. 

“What, then, is the specific program for the 
church? First, of all, she must not abate but 
rather increase her dependence upon' God. She 
must never yield to temptation to abandon the 
one really valuable quality she possesses by rele- 
gating to the background the living fountains of 
inspiration she holds in God’s word, for a mere 
mundane horizontal social Gospel which makes 
a religion of the human activities which are but 
its appropriate outward expression. First a 
glance upward, then outward to God for the 
life, and to the human arena for the sphere in 
which the life must be manifested. This does 
not hinder but quickens the impulse to effective 
service. 

“The profounder my faith, the more am I 
able to work in affectionate association and har- 
mony with the many who do not see eye to eye 
with me here on earth; I cannot, however, con- 
tinue to work with any who demand as the price 
of their help that I shall stifle all outward ex- 
pression of my faith. He who walks in the light 
must sing of the light lest the light he has shall 
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A PRAYER FOR EFFICIENCY 


of failure to realize to the full the powers thou hast given us as laborers 

in thy kingdom on earth. May we learn through this, our mutual prayer, 
to be charitable to one another's shortcoming. Teach us, by love if it may be, by 
bitter rebellion, if it must be, that our prayer may be answered only as we are firm 
to lend a hand in mutual aid and sympathy to the less fortunate. Let each in’ 
strength supply his neighbors’ weakness, and build up in him the efficiency which 
is his birthright. 


Thus, in humility of heart, we pray for justice to our overstrained and blighted 
brothers who never catch up, who grind their lives into sieves of despair and deficit, 
each grist the harder because there is less of life to spare. Think upon the handi- 
capped in body and in soul, for whose backwardness we are jointly responsible 
through our inefficiency. May we give them health and leisure and knowledge and 
so joy and inspiration so that, restored to themselves, they may in free good-will 
repay them a hundredfold, in deeds of brotherly gratitude and justice to others, for 
thy sake. 


And chiefly we pray for those in whom we have put our trust; that their 
strength may be equal to the temptations of the power we have given them from 
thec. May they realize that not their own gain, but social justice, must measure 
the efficiency of their efforts. Bring home to their minds and hearts the far- 
reaching power, for evil and for good, of industry and government, of church and 
press; let them remember vividly the remote effects of indifference and negligence 
in the web of modern life. 


May the getters of gold give justice to its producers; may its earners have 
charity toward its spenders; may the givers of gold be gifted with wisdom and 
courage; and may all social workers feel the weight of an especial responsibility ; 
that the surplus wealth of which they are guardians may be husbanded for its true 
purposes and not be betrayed, nor delayed, nor wasted in their hands; that thou mayst 


6) GOD, as to an earthly father, we bring thee each our yearning confession 


have gratitude in turn toward all, for thy children’s sake. 
grow on earth into fuller and more abundant life for each and all—AMEN. 


Thus may thy kingdom 


fade into darkness, and he too shall be left to 
flounder along the dead level of merely human 
self-guided impulses. 

“The church must be a great, perennial foun- 


tain of spiritual and moral energy to the whole 


people in all the avenues of human interests. 
She must realize her obligation to champion 
the cause of the’ oppressed, whatever the cause 
and whoever the oppressor, whether in her fold 
or out of it. She must watch to prevent the rich 
from grinding the faces of the poor. She must 
when necessary provide for every legitimate de- 
sire of the people. If politics are corrupt, then 
she must enter aggressively into the field of 
politics, only for purity and not for party. She 
must fight all saloons and organize neighbor- 
hood opposition to their continuance, but provide 
too for some form of social life to replace them. 

“The rich churches must be big sisters to the 
poor, providing means and sending talented 
workers wherever they are needed. If the 


church needs money for neighborhood enter- 


prise, let her lop off her choirs and stained glass 
windows and bells, expensive altars, and put the 
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money saved into human lives. She must dis- 
courage all extravagances which give the poor 
just cause for bitterness and arouse envy and 
set up unworthy standards. Let the church 
make a map of neighborhood conditions. This 
will serve as an object lesson and as a basis 
for action. In weekly classes she should then 
study such social problems as: 


Social teachings in the Bible. 

Tuberculosis in our city. 

Prostitution. 

Housing the poor. 

Amusements. 

Wages paid in department stores and fac- 
tories. 

Near town places of recreation. 

Hotels, saloons and rathskellers. 

The laws of city and state affecting social 
questions. 

Our prison system—what help have the men? 

Our various relief agencies—how far do 
they co-operate?” 
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ONE OF DAYTON’S MENACES 
A heap of dead horses awaiting skinning and rendering at the fertilizer plant 


PEA Ce 


SANITATION AT DAYTON 


[The widespread flood disaster in Ohio during the last week of March led mem- 
bers of the Pittsburgh Flood Commission to study the situation. Morris Knowles, a 
member of the Engineering Committee of this commission, has had two assistants 


in the field for this purpose. 


One of these, M. R. Scharff, who had previously been 


employed by Mr. Knowles in making a sanitary survey of the coal-mining eamps 
in Alabama, paid particular attention to the sanitary conditions resulting from the 


flood. 


Following in the wake of great disasters which 
descend from time to time upon our cities, par- 
alyzing the public services that make crowded 
city conditions possible, is the outcropping of 
disease that may, if unchecked, prove more dis- 
astrous even than the catastrophe itself. This 
tendency was discernible in the first reports of 
the floods that have recently devastated Ohio, 
Indiana and adjoining states, due to the heavy 
rains of March 24-28. Nearly every flooded city 
reported that its water works plant had been put 
out of commission, or the water supply polluted, 
which with the increased chance of infection, 
and the general lowering of vitality presented a 
situation of unusual menace and one demand- 
ing complete and immediate handling. 

The most serious situation is Dayton, for here 
every sanitary problem presented at any other 
point was involved. The complete, immediate 
and effective organization to handle the situa- 
tion which was formed there was typical of the 
effective work now done at such emergency 
periods. 

At Dayton the water works plant was _ in- 
capacitated by water that reached ten feet above 
the boiler grates; there was unknown damage 
to water distribution and sanitary sewerage and 
drainage systems; storm sewers and catch basins 
were clogged with filth and debris; dead animals 
were strewn on every side; the population was 
at high nervous tension, their vitality lowered 
by shock, exposure, cold, and lack of food and 
drink; hundreds of people were crowded for 
days in single buildings or dwellings; thousands, 
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The present article embodies observations made on this trip—Ed.] 


probably, had been exposed to intestinal infec- 
tion by drinking the dirty flood water as it 
swirled through the streets; hundreds had only 
wet cellars and rooms to return to, if their 
homes were not altogether destroyed; and every- 
where on everything—walls, ceilings, floors, 
furniture, streets and sidewalks—was a thick 
coating of the black, sticky, slimy mud left by 
the retreating waters. This in a measure pic- 
tures the situation at Dayton as the flood waters 
receded. And Dayton knew at once that the 
toll of the flood would be as nothing compared 
to the pestilence, unless attention and energy 
were directed to these problems. 

This appreciation of the paramount import- 
ance of sanitation was a striking revelation of 
the success of the campaign of sanitary educa- 
tion that has characterized the last century. In 
every phase of the work of recovery, in the warn- 
ing signs and directions on almost every post, 
in the placards on the automobiles of the sani- 
tary department stating that “This car must 
not be stopped or delayed day or night,” in the 
daily exhortations in the free newspapers dis- 
tributed throughout the city, in a thousand ways, 
Dayton declared again and again: 


“Sanitation first and foremost. 


thing else.” Daas Shs 


Such was the spirit of the members of the 
Dayton Bicycle Club, when they met as the 
waters receded from their club-house to con- 
sider what service they could best render to 
their stricken city, and volunteered to remove 
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the dead animals strewn in the streets, Such 
ilso was the message reiterated by the Ohio 
State Board of Health, the city health officials 
the representatives of the national government, 
the Red Cross, the Relief Committee, the Ohio 
National Guard, and every one of the splendid 
organizations that are working shoulder — to 
shoulder to clean up Dayton and to prevent con- 
ditions more costly in toll of life than the de- 
luge itself. 

One of the remarkable features of the handI- 
ing of the relief work at Dayton was the entire 
absence of red tape, the lack of conflict, and the 
universal evidence of harmonious co-operation 
between the various organizations at work, not- 
withstanding that there was no complete central- 
ization of direction and that some of the organi- 
zations were proceeding practically independent 
of the others. “Results, not credit,’ was the 
watchword, and the results were such as to re- 
flect the most lasting credit upon all engaged in 
the work. 

The Dayton Bicycle Club showed wisdom in 
volunteering to remove the dead animals from 
the street. Nearly every horse in the more than 
seven square miles of the city that was under 
water—and this area contained all the import- 
ant livery stables—was drowned, and quick ac- 
tion was needed to remove the bodies to pre- 
vent serious results. A sanitary department was 
organized, and as rapidly as automobile trucks 
and wagons were volunteered, they were press- 
ed into service. Over 100 vehicles and about 
600 men were engaged on this work. A render- 
ing company, which handles all the garbage 
collected in the city, agreed to take care of the 
horses and did so as fast as they came for a 
time. When the carcasses came so rapidly that 
it was necessary to heap them up on the grounds 
of the plant, and then on a vacant field nearby, 
the plant was a grewsome place indeed. Up 
to the night of March 31, 1,002 had been re- 
ceived. A number were picked up the next two 
days, so that the final total was probably in 
the neighborhood of 1,100. 

At about the time this work was_ started, 
a reconstruction department was organized, 
under the Citizens Relief Committee, with di- 
visions, each under an _ engineer, assigned to 
street cleaning, sewers and drains, streets, and 
levees. By March 31, the removal of dead ani- 
mals had been practically completed, and the 
organization and equipment of the sanitary de- 
partment were merged with those of: the street 
cleaning division of the reconstruction depart- 
ment. Sanitary notices directed that all mud 
and rubbish be deposited at the curb, the city 
was divided into districts and collection pro- 
gressed rapidly, considering the wagons and 
trucks available. More wagons could have 
been put into service, but horses were lacking. 
All mud and rubbish was hauled to one of the 
half-dozen city rubbish dumps located in low 
outlying sections, or was dumped off bridges in- 
to the river. The employes of the city water 
“works department were able to get into the 
pumping station on March 28 and the following 
day pumping was resumed. Dayton’s water sup- 
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AN IMPROVISED COMFORT STATION 


ply comes from a number of deep drilled wells 
along the Mad River. It is pumped direct into 
the mains without storage, by means of a Holly 
vertical, triple-expansion, crank and fly-wheel 
engine. This pump has given rise to the local 
name of “Hollywater” applied to the city sup- 
ply. It was feared at first that the distribu- 
tion system had been badly damaged, but in- 
vestigation showed that only three small mains 
had been broken. Water, at reduced pressure, 
was therefore possible, except in one or two 
small sections. 


Dayton water is exceptionally pure, but it 
was feared that there might have been leakage 
of flood water into the pipes while the pres- 
sure was cut off and so notices to “boil all 
water, even the Hollywater’ were posted. 
Samples were promptly taken for analysis 
from various portions of the distribution system 
by-the chemist of the National Cash Register 
Company, the bacteriologist of the city Board 
of Health, and by the State Board of Health, 
but the injunction to boil water was continued, 
even though the first analysis was favorable. 

The catch basins and storm sewers through- 
out the city were badly clogged with wreck- 
age and filth, and early cleaning was impera- 
tive. The city was divided into seven drainage 
districts, and gangs of men and wagons assign- 
ed to shoveling out catch basins and hauling the 
rubbish to the dumps. At the same time sys- 
tematic inspection of the sanitary sewerage 
system was begun. It had been expected that 
the sewers would be clogged, like the storm 
drains, and the early sanitary notices issued 
contained these warnings: 


“Do not use water closets. Contents will 
reach cellars. Use vessels, disinfect, and bury 
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Sanitary Notice 
FOR YOUR OWN HEALTH 


(1.) Do not use Sanitary sewers and Closets 
until notified by the Board,of Health. Even if 
the hollywater system is on, the sewers are full 
of mud and will clog. Burn or bury all excreta 
garbage and filth. Add lime and bury deep. 
Use disinfectant in out-door trenches also. 

(2.) Thoroughly scrub, clean and dry your 
cellar. Keep your cellar windows open: Re- 
move and burn or bury all rubbish. Sprinkle 


lime around cellar, especially in damp places. 
Sprinkle floor with disinfectant sent herewith 
(two tablespoons-full.to one quart of water.) 

(3.) Thoroughly clean your in and out door 


premises. 

(4.) Place concentrated lye or a tablespoon of 
disinfectant in each sink or trap in toilet, base- 
ment and kitchen. Allow to stand over, night 
Do this every evening. 

(5.) Boil all water, even holly water, and 
thoroughly cook all food. Boil all cooking uten- 
sils. Do this for months to come. 

(6.) Do not enter houses which have been 
flooded until thoroughly cleaned and dried. 

(7.) Keep your own self clean. 

lo these things to avoid pestilence and sickness. 
Do it for vourself. 

Do it for Dayton. 

Take care of yourself and vou will take care of 
Dayton. ‘ 


Maj. L. T. Rhoades, 
U. S. Army. 


ONE OF THE EARLY NOTICES 


in back-yards. Disinfectants: carbolic acid, 
chloride of lime, bichloride of mercury, and 
creolin.” 


“Do not use sanitary sewers and closets un- 
til notified by the Board of Health. Even if 
the “Hollywater” system is on, the sewers are 
full of mud and will clog. Burn or bury all 
excreta, garbage and filth. Add lime and bury 
deep. Use disinfectant in out-door trenches 
also.” 


Inspection showed a much better condition 
than was anticipated. In all but three districts, 
the sanitary sewers were running freely and 
the warnings were replaced by new notices: 


“Sewers are open and ready for use. If the 
water supply is not sufficient for flushing, fill 
the tank of the closet with a bucketful of water, 
and flush as usual.’ 


Wooden public convenience stations were also 
established over sewer manholes in the business 
sections and in residential sections without sewer 
connections. 

‘The three sewer districts that were out of 
commission were the St. Francis, the North Day- 
ton, and the Riverdale low line. The St. Fran- 
cis sewer is a gravity line, and a manhole at the 
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lower end was completely choked up. It was 
necessary finally to dynamite this manhole in 
order to open the line. The two latter lines are 
both low, and sewage has to be pumped into 
the river by pneumatic ejectors. The air lines 
from the compressor plant in the water works 
pumping station were laid in the levees which 
were washed out and at one point about 200 
feet of pipe was lost. This was difficult to re- 
pair, and these districts had to be left without 
sewerage until April 2, when a by-pass on each 
line into the storm drains was opened, and the 
backed-up sewage lowered sufficiently to clear 
most of the cellars and to permit the use of 
water closets. 

While this work was proceeding the organiza- 
tions devoting their energies to control of in- 
fectious disease, inspection, and administration 
had been far from idle. The State Board of 
Health had three sanitary engineers and two 
physicians, trained in public health work, in the 
city before the waters receded. The city Board 
of Health was one of the first in the field, and 
the medical corps of the Ohio National Guard 
promptly took up the work. Co-operating with 
one another, under the direction of Major 
L. T. Rhoades of the United States medical corps, 
who was appointed chief sanitary officer, and 
with the assistance of local doctors and nurses 
and those furnished by the Red Cross, these 
organizations soon established control of the en- 
tire city in a comprehensive and effective man- 
ner. ; 

The Ohio State Board of Health engineers. 
were assigned to assist in the water works, sew- 
erage, and general cleaning up. Then, in co- 
operation with the city board and Major Rhoades, 
the city was divided into sixteen sanitary dis- 
tricts, with a physician in charge of each. These 
physicians inspected their districts, reported to 
headquarters, conditions requiring particular at- 
tention, instructed people in sanitation and fol- 
lowed up all reported cases of illness to guard 
against contagion. 

The city bacteriologist reestablished his lab- 
oratory, which had been inundated, and took up 
diagnostic and analytical work. The state 
plumbing inspector and the state inspector of 
workshops and factories established offices, and 
joined with the city inspectors in pushing in- 
spection work rapidly. Men were sent out to 
trace all contagious cases that were on the books. 
at the time of the floods, and the reporting of 
infectious diseases and deaths were resumed as. 
rapidly as possible. 

Four contagious disease wards were establish- 
ed in addition to the tuberculosis and small-pox 
hospitals, two in the St. Elizabeth and Miami 
Valley Hospitals in the city and one each in 
North Dayton and Riverdale. As fast as in- 
fectious cases were reported or discovered, they 
were removed to one of these wards, and the 
houses placarded and disinfected. 

A food inspection office was also opened, and 
all food arriving on relief cars was inspected 
before distribution to relief stations, that which 
had already been distributed being inspected at 
the stations. 
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_! The medical corps of the Ohio National Guard 
established a base field hospital in the new court- 
house, and a supply depot in the probate court 
room of the old courthouse. In addition, seven 
telief hospitals were established in Dayton View, 
Miami City, Edgemont, South Park, the Davis 
Sewing Machine Company’s plant, North Day- 
ton, and Riverdale, with a surgeon of the medi- 
cal corps of the National Guard and a corps of 
civilian physicians and Red Cross nurses in 
charge of each. These stations had maternity, 
general, and infectious wards. Hospital and 
proved infectious cases were promptly forward- 
ed to St. Elizabeth’s or the Miami Valley Hos- 
pital. The base hospital received all cases 
among the companies of the National Guard on: 
duty; those which would obviously not recover 
in time for useful service were returned to their 
homes. The supply depot of the field hospital 
not only furnished the base hospital and the 
seven field stations, but supplies were also fur- 
nished to the sixteen stations of the sanitary 
committee, at the request of Major Rhoades. 

An efficiently manned hospital doing all 
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classes of work was established by the National 
Cash Register Company and the American Red 
Cross in the administration building at the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company’s plant, and other 
medical relief stations were maintained in the 
city by the Red Cross. 

Up to the close of the first week following the 
flood no unusual prevalence of infectious dis- 
ease had developed. Some cases of diphtheria, 
pneumonia, and measles were reported, but the 
number was not substantially larger than that 
previous to the flood. When the conditions that 
prevailed during the first three days after the 
disaster are considered, with the strain on the 
entire poulation during the first days of recon- 
struction, it seems impossible that Dayton will 
escape without a considerable number of cases 
of intestinal and exposure diseases, such as ty- 
phoid and pneumonia. But the complete, eff- 
cient, and harmonious system of public health 
organization that has been established gives 
promise that no epidemic will follow and that 
the first cases, due to infection before control 
was established, will be the last. 


THE FRIEDMANN CURE 
ALICE HAMILTON, M.D. 


As the interest in Dr. Friedrich Franz Fried- 
mann and his tuberculin increases and a large 
part of the world is anxiously waiting to have 
its hopes confirmed that at last a real cure 
for tuberculosis has been discovered, it will be 
interesting to state what is positively known 
about this treatment, to what extent it is a 
new discovery and why the medical profession 
has shown such hostility to its originator. 

In the first place Friedmann’s remedy is not 
a “serum.” Anti-toxins, such as those used 
against diphtheria and lock-jaw are sera. An 
antitoxim is the serum of an animal which has 
been treated with toxin-forming germs till his 
blood serum is full of defensive substances 
against that toxin. An antitoxin, as its name 
indicates, is an antidote to a poison. 

Friedmann’s tuberculin belongs to the class 
which we have of late begun to call vaccines, 
a term formerly applied only to the virus of 
cowpox but now made to cover all forms of 
virus which are used to stimulate the produc- 
tion of defensive substances. The real differ- 
ence between an antitoxin and a vaccine is that 
the first contains an antidote and is an emer- 
gency remedy for an acute disease, while the 
second is a weak form of virus which causes the’ 
body of the patient to manufacture its own 
antidote. 

What Friedmann claims as novel in his tuber- 
culin is that it consists of living tubercle bacilli, 
while those in general use consist of dead 
bacilli or their extractives. It has long been 
known that living bacilli would call forth a more 
rapid production of defensive substances than 
dead. Dr. Trudeau of Saranac Lake demon- 
‘strated this twenty years ago, experimenting on 
rabbits with bacilli of bird tuberculosis. Later 


several Americans confirmed his results, using 
non-virulent strains of human tubercle bacilli. 
Von Behring’s famous experiments on immuniz- 
ing calves were made with living bacilli. So 
far therefore as is yet known, there is nothing 
new in the principle Friedmann is following. 
As to the details of his cure, we are in ignor- 
ance. 

It will be long before any dependable word 
can be given out as to the results of Fried- 
mann’s work in New York city. Every physi- 
cian knows that optimism, eagerness to grasp at 
every hopeful sign, are characteristics of a fair 
majority of consumptives. We shall need a 
much longer period of observation before we 
can be sure that this tuberculin has any superi- 
ority to the many previously tested, almost all 
of which have had initial success followed by 
more or less disillusionment. 

Still greater caution must be used in estimat- 
ing the immunizing properties of Friedmann’s 
tuberculin. Friedmann treated over 300 children 
eighteen months ago and states that during this 
interval none of them have developed tuber- 
culosis. It will be at least fifteen years before 
positive statements can be made concerning 
these children and then only by comparing them 
with a similar group of non-treated children liv- 
ing in conditions as nearly as possible identical 
with those of the treated children. 

As to the attitude of American physicians 
to Dr. Friedmann one can hardly accuse them 
of unfairness and of narrow-minded profes- 
sional jealousy if one realizes that he has vio- 
lated three of the fundamental laws of medical 
ethics and, however impatient the non-medical 
world may be of much that comes under this 
head, no one can think that secrecy, exclusive- 
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ness or self-advertisement are in accordance 
with the best traditions of medicine. 

A significant contrast could be drawn between 
the methods pursued by Dr. Friedmann and 
those. pursued by Paul Ehrlich when he’ an- 
nounced his new cure for syphilis. No charge 
of charlatanism or commercialism could ever 
be brought against Ehrlich. From the first, the 
medical world knew all about salvarsan, and 
knew that it would be put into everyone’s hands 
as soon as Ehrlich thought it safe to give it out 
for general use. He insisted that it first must 
be carefully tested, not by himself alone but 
by approved clinicians, who would agree to use 
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it only on patients that could be kept under con-. 
stant supervision in hospitals, and who also 
would agree to make detailed reports of these 
cases. After this thorough trying out of the 
new cure, it was given unreservedly to the 
medical profession the world over. Undoubt- 
edly Ehrlich could have come to America and 
reaped golden profits by keeping the cure in his 
own hands, for thousands of cases were eager 
to have it administered. 

The Friedmann tuberculin may be what its 
discoverer claims it is, but the confidence felt in 
its promoter can never be the same as that 
which Ehrlich has won. 


COURSES: ON SEX? HYGIENE 


JANE R. McCRADY 
ELLIS MEMORIAL CLUB, BOSTON 


Last spring I attended in Boston a course of 
lectures on sex hygiene given expressly for so- 
cial workers. The course was given at the re- 
quest of a number who had been meeting for 
some time previously to discuss “what women 
social workers can do now to promote a better 
knowledge of the meaning of sex in life.” 

The course was planned by approaching the 


subject from various aspects, physiological, 
psychological, neurological, ideal and simply 
human. Talks were given by people whose in- 


terest in the subject was vastly different—physi- 
cians, social workers and mothers, and all 
showed a spirit of earnestness and willingness 
to help. 

The first few lectures were crowded—over- 
crowded, in fact—which showed the great need 
people feel in being aided and enlightened on a 
subject which touches all to some extent. 

When the course was over, there was a feel- 
ing of disappointment among some who had at- 
tended throughout. Many others had dropped 
out because they “could not give the time as 
they were not getting out of it what they hoped 
for.” What did they hope for? The best an- 
swer is that when the opportunity for written 
questions came, nearly all the inquiries were 
“What shall I say to so and so when she asks 
so and so?” “What should be said to a young 
man under such and such circumstances?” and 
similar definite demands. 

That was the point! People so often want 
absolute information on subjects in which “cir- 
cumstances alter cases!” No human being can 
tell any other human being what he or she 
“should say” to a third person on any subject at 
any given time. 
knowledge which is fed by his experience and 
modified by his temperament. We give this 
knowledge (if we are wise) to whomsoever hap- 
pens to need it in such language as shall appeal 
to his knowledge, apply to his experience and 
adapt itself to his temperament. We can not 
learn how to do that at any lecture or set of 
lectures, and just as long as we expect it on this 
or any other subject, we are sure to be disap- 
pointed. 


Each of us has to give of. his’ 


The great importance of a right knowledge 
of sex is borne in upon social workers daily, 
often hourly, on account of the many people 
they meet whose lives are exposed to dangers 
which with either wrong or incomplete knowl- |} 
edge they are not fitted to meet safely. It is” 
frequently the duty of the social worker either 
to supply the knowledge or help in the situation 
brought about by lack of it. Often they feel 
unequal to the task and become morbid over — 
the sorrows brought about by ignorance and 
their own inability to help matters. Lectures or 
books on sex hygiene are advertised; to them 
they turn for assistance. All too often are they 
disappointed, gaining no concrete knowledge of 
how to give an answer to problems on their | 
minds at the time. Likewise some people go to » 
a lecture or course given by some one who has 
been successful in connecting his or her knowl- 
edge and experience and giving it out. After- 
ward they come away thrilled and inspired and 
proceed to repeat like parrots the words they 
have heard. 

Bitter disappointment at the lack of interest 
on the part of the audience is the result. I knew 
of some mothers who attended Laura B. Gar- 


rett’s talks in Philadelphia, and came away 
eager to instruct their children. In each case 
the result was wholly unsatisfactory. They 


tried to reproduce Miss Garrett’s words, instead 
of simply getting knowledge and suggestion 
from her talks. What they were imparting was | 
not a part of themselves, not their own, there- — 
fore not theirs to give. 

Miss Garrett has worked out her talks from 
years of patient, earnest work and hours of 
thought. She can tell us of her methods and 
can illustrate, but if we are going to use her 
methods we have to make them our own first. 
We must adapt them to our own experience and 
apply them to the experience of those to whom 
we are giving them. 

The same is true of any other speaker on this 
subject. There is no fixed method by which a 
he knowledge of sex in life can be universally 
taught. We may learn how to teach biology or 
physiology, or how to adapt the law of life and 
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of coming to life in plants or animals to human 
laws, but that does not necessarily qualify us 
to meet the problems of sex in life or to teach 
others to meet them. There aré a few essentials 
to the proper teaching of the meaning of sex 
in life and if we possess these we ought to be 
able to deal with our problems as they come, 
if we are capable of using our possessions. 


First, a real living belief that our bodies are 
the “temples of the Holy Spirit,” a belief which 
applies to all parts and functions of the body 
and makes,it a sacred duty to keep them healthy 
and clean and strong. 


Second, an intelligent knowledge of the body 
as a machine so that we may use it and not 
abuse it. 


Third, a calm, moderate knowledge of the 
more common perversions of sex and their re- 
lations to other forms of nervous troubles, and 
a belief in human ability to overcome weakness 
and sin as well as to cure disease. 


These things we can learn and keep on learn- 
ing at lectures, but how to give them out from 
our personality to other: personalities is for each 
person his or her own individual problem. It 
must be solved by bringing his or her own ex- 
-perience of life, plus specific knowledge, plus 
sympathy, plus common sense, to bear on each 
problem and so to adapt it to the understanding 
of the person in question that it will help the 
existing need. 

When the Wise Men of Bethlehem presented 
gifts, each brought his own gifts, not another’s. 
They were wise men. If we social workers 
are wise, we shall cease to try to gain from 
others words in which to express the knowledge 
of the meaning of sex in life and will bend our 
energies to gaining high ideals, simple work- 
able knowledge of the use of the body and the 
evils of its abuse and an understanding heart 
and common sense. 

Then we shall be able to bring our gifts to 
this subject and present it to those who need it 
in such forms as to be practical and effective. 


A PLEA FOR COMFORT STATIONS 
RELL M. WOODWARD 
Surgeon United States Public Health Service 

Travelers from almost all foreign countries 
describe the public convenience stations of for- 
eign cities. In London there are many places 
where crooked streets converge, leaving per- 
haps an irregular open space or plaza. These 
are not all occupied by statues, as the city has 
attempted to provide comfort for the living as 
well as honor to the dead. Two modest iron 
stairways with suitable signs lead to two rooms 
below ground, one for women, the other for 
men, where toilets and urinals are found. 

On the continent the provisions are usually 
less complete and in many instances in the eyes 
of Anglo-Saxon observers seem much too pub- 
lic. For instance’-in Paris urinals for men are 
located at convenient points, but some of them 
only cover the user from the breast to the knees. 
In Antwerp and Brussels urinals are attached 
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to posts at the edge of the narrow sidewalk, and 
some of them have no screen at all. In Rotter- 
dam at frequent intervals scrolls of sheet iron 
shaped somewhat like a letter C are located in 
the gutters of the sidewalks; the open side of 
the scroll facing the street. They reach from a 
point above the head to about a foot from the 
ground. In Italy there are places, notably 
Naples, where two slabs of slate set in a wall 
at an angle serve the purpose of a urinal. They 
are usually at the entrance to a small street or 
alley, and are not screened. The custom of 
ages causes the natives to pass by these without 
a glance, but to use them is embarrassing to 
the tourist. 

It is not the intention to advocate such crude 
contrivances, but to present a plea for the estab- 
lishment at frequent intervals of convenience 
stations designed for the use of both men and 
women, and with such surroundings that one 
may enter and leave without feeling the blush 
of shame. 

Many American cities have provided a few 
such places, for instance in parks, and some 
of these are admirable in conception and in 
structure; but one cannot always remain near 
a park, and in winter when the kidneys are most 
active, these stations are often closed. One of 
the most practical stations of this kind that I 
have seen is in the Boston Common. It is un- 
derground in a small hill, with a wide stair- 
way leading to it. 

As one approaches it he sees that the room is 
lighted and is lined with white tiling. There 
are urinals, closets, washstands, and a_shoe- 
blacking establishment. It has the appearance 
of a toilet room in a hotel, and the place is well 
ventilated and kept clean. I do not recall how 
it is heated, but such places could be heated with 
steam from adjacent buildings or by stoves. — 

Cities must of course consider the economic 
side of any new enterprise. I believe that such 
stations, outside of the cost of original construc- 
tion, could be made almost if not quite self- 
supporting, in the following way. Lease the 
shoe-blacking privilege to an individual for a 
good round fee, said individual to be subject to 
certain rigid rules and regulations, and the place 
to be subject to periodical inspections. The 
lessee should be required to keep the place in 
perfect sanitary condition. In addition to his 
income from blacking shoes the lessee might 
be allowed to rent a few closets, ordinarily kept 
locked, and charge a small prescribed fee. If 
the patronage of the station in Boston Common 
is a criterion it would seem to me that the city 
could demand a fee from the lessee that would 
cover all ordinary running expenses. 

A woman attendant in the ladies’ station, 
could be allowed the privilege of renting closets, 
and could also be provided with pins, buttons, 
and other necessaries such as are kept in the 
ladies’ waiting rooms at department stores. 

As a public health measure the subject must 
be considered from two standpoints, the health 
of the individual, and the health of the com- 
munity. 

Physiology teaches us that the normal adult 
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bladder, when fully distended, holds twenty 
ounces, but that a discomfort begins when it 
contains more than four ounces. ‘As one ad- 
vances in years prolonged retention of urine 
causes ammoniacal decomposition, with conse- 
quent irritation of the bladder. If the reten- 
tion is frequent, disease of the kidneys must 
follow. 

At present in most American cities there are 
few convenience stations available to the public 
outside of hotels and saloons. In nearly all ho- 
tels one finds a sign stating that the toilet facili- 
ties are for the exclusive use of the guests. This 
makes a stranger feel unwelcome. 

Saloons are open to the public, but one dis- 
likes to make use of the sanitary privileges 
offered without purchasing something. To a 
man of mature age, who is perhaps in the habit 
of taking an occasional drink, this phase of the 
subject has little importance; but for a young 
man in a strange city, driven for lack of com- 
fort stations into a saloon the question assumes 
a moral side. The only way to avoid the sa- 
loon is to make use of an alley or other dark 
place, thereby breaking a city ordinance and 
creating a nuisance which gives the offence a 
public health aspect. The frequency with which 
this is dohe is evidenced by the familiar sign 
“Commit No Nuisance.” 
sign that to my mind was much less objection- 
able and equally effective; it read simply 
“Decency Forbids.” 

The establishment of comfort stations at con- 
venient points would I think contribute greatly 
to public health. 

JOTTINGS 
INFANT MOTALITY RATE IN N. Y. 


The January Bulletin of the Department of 
Health in New York city shows that the 
downward curve of the death rate during 1910 
and 1911 was continued in 1912 and that the low- 
est point ever recorded in the city has been reach- 
ed. In 1911 the death rate was 15.13 for 1,000, 
while in 1912 it was 14.11. The difference of 
1.02 between the two years means that 5,276 
lives were saved in 1912, for, if the rate of 1911 
had prevailed last year, New York’s death roll 
would have been larger by just that number. In 
analyzing the returns it is found that the de- 
crease has affected those diseases which the De- 
partment of Health seeks to control; namely, the 
acute infectious diseases, tuberculosis of the 
lungs, and the diarrhoea of children. On the 
other hand, there is a decided increase in the 
mortality from those diseases which seem to 
be peculiar to our modern society and which 
are not under public health control, organic 
heart disease and Bright’s disease. 

The infant mortality rate is low. Calculated on 
the basis of reported births the deaths of chil- 
dren under one year number only 105 per thou- 
sand born, and in all probability this is a little 
too high, for New York city does not claim to 
have more than from 90 to 95 per cent birth 
registration. The record is encouraging when 
compared with the figures for Great Britain 
and Germany. The rate for England and 


In London I saw a’ 


Tri SUI vie 


Wales in 1911 was 130; that for Berlin in 1910 
Wi Samoa 


HEALTH OF LONDON SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Only in the last few years has the law re- 
quired every child attending an _ elementary 
school to be physically examined on entering 
and leaving and, therefore, statistics on the 
health of school children in England are only 
now available. About a million and a half 
children are now examined annually. The re- 
port of Sir George Newman, chief medical of- 
ficer of the Board of Education for 1911, has 
just been issued. It shows the condition of 
186,652 children in thirteen counties and six- 
teen urban areas and is far from satisfactory. 
Only in one urban area did the percentage of 
“good” nutrition reach 45, and from this figure 
it ranged down as low as 3.8. Of 200,000 chil- 
dren examined in London more than half were 
found to be defective and over 78,000 were re- 
commended for treatment. According to this re- 
port the malnutrition is due in the great ma- 
jority of cases to ignorance of the relative value 
of foodstuffs and the means of using them 
economically, and only in the minority to pov- 
erty. About <5) .per.'céent of thé children care 
feeble-minded and of these about one-seventh 
are of such low grade as to be uneducable. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON SCHOOL HYGIENE 


The preliminary bulletin of the Fourth In- 
ternational Congress for School Hygiene an- 
nounces a meeting, which is to be held in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., August 25 to 30 next. The three 
preceding congresses were held in 1904 in 
Nuremberg; in 1907 in London, and in 1910 
in Paris. The president of the congress is 
Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Har- 
vard University; the vice-presidents are: Dr. 
W. H. Welch, professor of pathology at Johns 
Hopkins University and Dr. Henry P. Walcott, 
chairman of the Massachusetts Board of Health. 
The lists of vice-presidents and members of the 
international committee includes the names of 
some of the foremost men of science in Europe 
and Asia. Buffalo has raised $40,000 to meet 
the expenses of the Congress and to entertain 
the delegates. 


3 TO 1 FOR TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL 


That the people are coming to favor taxing 
themselves for public measures to control 
tuberculosis is indicated by a referendum vote 
on the establishment of a county tuberculosis 
hospital in eight towns of St. Lawrence county, 
New York. The public health committee of the 
board of supervisors failed to draw up a ques- 
tion to be voted upon in all the towns of the 
county as instructed by the board. But eight 
town supervisors took an informal vote on the 
auestion. The question carried in all eight towns. 
The ballots stood more than three to one in the 
affirmative. This is the first time that this ques- 
tion has been submitted to a vote of the people 
in New York state. Three of the towns are dis- 
tinctly rural and only one of the eight communi- 
ties 1S a city. 1 
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CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


CONFERENCES 


APRIL AND MAY CONFERENCHS 


ALABAMA SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS, Birmingham, Ala. April 
22-24, 1913. William M. McGrath, Pres., Associated 
Charities, Birmingham. 

Baprist CONVENTION, NORTHERN, Detroit, Mich., May 
13-20, 1913. Cor. Sec’y, Rey. W. C. Bitting, St. Louis, 

Boys, General Assembly of Workers with. Culver, Ind, 
May 17-30, 1913. Information may be secured from 
the Boys” Work Dept., Y. M. C. A., 124 EB. 28th Street, 
New York. 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, New York City Conference 


on. May 14-15, 1913. Sec’ John B, Prest, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 2 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Semi-annual Conference. 


Colorado State Board of. Denver. May 13, 1913. Sec’y, 
William Thomas, Capitol Building, Denver. 


CHARITIES AND CorrncTIONS, Arkansas Conference of. 
Little Rock, Ark., May 138-15, 1918. Sec’y, Murray A. 
Auerbach, Little Rock. 

City PLANNING, National Conference On. 
5-7, 1913. 
Boston. 

CONSERVATION OF HuMAN Lirn, Conference on. Portland, 
Ore., May 9-11, 1913. Information can be secured by 
addressing Reed College, Portland. 

CoLorED PEOPLE, Fifth Annual Conference of National 
Association for Advancement of. Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 23-25, 1913. Sec’y, May Childs Nerney, 26 Vesey 
St., New York City. 

JmEWIsH Soci4~L WoORKz=RS, 
National Association of. 
30, 1913. 

MoTuHers, National Congress of. Boston, May 15-20, 
1913. Sec’y, Mrs. A. A. Birney, 806 Loan and Trust 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

PEACH CONFHRENCE, Fourth American. St. Louis, Mo., 
May 1-4, 1913. James BH. Smith, Chairman, St. Louis. 

PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMBPERICA, 
Richmond, Va., May 6-10, 1913. Sec’y, H. S. Brauch- 
er, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 

SouTHERN SOcIOLOGICAL CONGRESS, Atlanta, Ga., April 
25-29, 1913. Gen. Sec’y, J. BE. McCulloch, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

WomMEN’s CLuss, New Jersey Federation of Atlantic City, 
May 2 and 38, 1918. Sec’y, Mrs. Joseph M. Middleton, 
46 Prospect St., Trenton. 

Youne MunN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, International 
Conference of. Cincinnati, May 15-18, 1913. 


Chicago, May 
Sec’y, Flavel Shurtleff, 19 Congress Street, 


Third Informal Conference, 
Atlantic City, N. J. May 29- 


LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 


BLIND, Fourth Triennial International Conference on the 
London, England, 1914; probably July 20. Sec’y, 
Henry Stainsby, 206 Great Portland St., London, W. 


CHILDREN’S WELFARE, International Congress for. Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands, 1914. President, Dr. Treub, 
Huygenstraat 106, Amsterdam. 

CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE, World’s. Portland, 


Ore., June 29-July 6, 1913. Chairman, Rev, James 
S. Martin, 209 9th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Farm Women, International Congress of. 
October 22-November 1, 1913. Sec’y, 
Burns, Tulsa, Okla. 

HovusinG, International Congress on. 
land, September 8-13, 1913. Sec’y, 
director general Ministry of Agriculture, 
Bxecutive secretary section for United States, 
liam H. Tolman, 29 West 39th Street, New York. 

Inrant MorTauity, English-speaking conference on. 
London, England, August i and 5, 1913. Under 
auspices of the British National Association for the 
Prevention of Infant Mortality and for the Welfare 
of Infancy, London. 

Prison Coneress, Quinquennial. London, Eng., 1915. 
Sec’y, F. Simon Van der Aa, Groningen, Holland. 

ScuHoon Hycienn, Fourth International Congress on. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 25-30, 1913. Sec’y Gen., Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the City of New York. 

ENT CHRISTIAN FEDHRATION, WORLD’S, Lake Mohawk, 

Se Y., June 2-8, 1913. Gen. Sec’y, John R. Mott, 
124 Bast 28th St., New York. 
prents (“Corda Fratres’?), Highth International Con- 

pls a ihe Ithaca, N. Y., August 29-September 13, 1913. 
Information can be secured by addressing the Cornell 
Cosmopolitan Club, Ithaca, N. Y. ; 


Tulsa, Okla., 
Mrs. John T. 


The Hague, Hol- 
M. O._ Velghe, 
Brussels. 
Wii- 


April 19, 1918, 


TOWN PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION OF MUNICIPAL Lire, 
Wirst International Congress on Art of, Ghent, Bel- 
gium, Summer 1913. General Sec’y, Paul Shintenoy, 


Brussels, 

UNDMPLOYMENT, International Association on. Ghent, 
Belgium, September 3-6, 1913. American Section secre. 
oe John B, Andrews, 131 Bast 23rd St., New York 

ity. 
NATIONAL 

CHARITIPS AND CORRECTION, National Conference of, 
Seattle, Wash., July 5-12, 1913. Sec’y, Alexander 


Johnson, Angola, Ind. 


Homnp Economics, American Association of. Ithaca, 
N. Y¥., June 27-July 4, 1913. Information may be se- 
cured from Marguerite B. Lake, Forest Hill, Md. 


Inrant Morrauity, American Association, for Study and 
Prevention of. Fourth annual meeting. Kansas City, 
Mo., Oct. 23-25, 1913. Wxec. Sec’y, Gertrude B. Knipp, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 


MEDICINH, AMERICAN ACADEMY OF. Thirty-eighth, An- 
nual Meeting. Minneapolis, Minn., June 13, 14, 1913. 
OFFICIALS OF CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, American As- 
sociation of. Fourth Annual Meeting. Springfield, 111. 

June 24-26, 1913. Sec’y, W. T. Cross, Columbia, Mo. 


PRISON ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN, Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 
11-16, 1913. Sec’y, Joseph P. Byers, Trenton, N. J. 


Sociat InsuRANcH, First American Conference on. Chi- 
cago, Ill., June 6-7, 1913. Sec’y, John B. Andrews, 131 
Hast 23d St., New York City. 


STaTE AND LOCAL 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Ohio State Conference of. 
Akron, O., October, 1913. Sec’y, H. H. Shirer, 1010 
Hartman Bldg., Columbus, O. 


EXHIBITIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 


PANAMA-PACIFIC HXPOSITION, San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 
20-Dee. 4, 1915. Social Economy Department—Frank 
A. Wolff, Washington, D. C. E 


PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXpositTion, San Diego, Cal., Jan: 1- 
Dec. 31, 1915. Director of Exhibits, E. L. Hewett, 
San Diego. 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION WORLD’S, Lake Mohawk, 
N. Y., June 2-8, 1913. Exhibits including “social 


study and service.” Gen. Sec’y, John R. Mott, 124 
Hast 28th St., New York. ' 

ScHoot Hycipnn, Fourth International Congress on. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug 25-30, 1913. Chairman, Com- 


mittee on Scientific Exhibit, Dr. Pletcher B. Dressler, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D, €. 


NATIONAL 


CONSERVATION HXPOSITION, NATIONAL, Knoxville, Tenn., 
Sept.-Oct., 1913. 


LOCAL 


CHILD WBELFARD Pxuipit, New Britain, Conn., April 25- 
May 2. Sec’y, BH. W. Pelton. 


TAXATION IN New JprRSpy. Charts prepared by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research will be shown at the 
New Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs, Atlantic 
City, May 2 and 3. Sec’y, Mrs. Joseph M. Middle- 
ton, 46 Prospect St., Trenton, N. J. 


JOTTING 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL LAW 


A newly enacted state-wide compulsory school 
attendance law brings Tennessee into line with 
its neighbor Kentucky. Attendance at school is 
required of all between the ages of eight and 
fourteen and of all between fourteen and six- 
teen who are not “actively and regularly and 
lawfully” employed or who are unable to read 
and write. This new law takes from the map 
printed in Tue Survey of February 15 one of 
the five gray southern states that have had com- 
pulsory ‘attendance only in certain counties. 
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S the best Fire 

Escape in the 
world too good for 
you or the child- 
ren in your care? 
‘If not, tell your 
Schoo laaB omar d 
about the 


KIRKER - BENDER 
THE SPIRAL SLIDE 


in use all over the 
United States. 


Covered with eight 
Patents. 


Write for Catalogue 


Dow Wire & Iron Works 
INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Kentucky 


We Belieure— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes- 
sion. 
HAT right living should be the fourth “R™ in 
education. 
THAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 
THAT ite spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
THAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens, 

HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man. —American School of Home Economics. 


NOTE —Send for 100-page handbook. “The Profession of Home- 
making,” which gives details of home-study, cores science courses, 
etc., It's FREE, ulletins: **Freehand eee 10 cts;  ‘* Food 
Values,”* 10 cts.; “* The Up-To-Date Home,” 
Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th $e, ‘Chicas 111 


Tike Best of Europe Tour doth 


tours 


wi University Travel-Study Club 
High Grade—SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Medium price 


THE SPIRIT OF HELPFULNESS 


and co-operation pervades our work 
for the poor. Without this spirit our 
efforts would go for naught. 
( inspiration 
A lack of + companionship 
definite purpose 

often lies behind the need for food 
or clothing. 


These it is the constant effort of 
the Charity Organization Society to 
supply through the personal encour- 
agement and friendly interest of forty- 
one experienced visitors and one hun- 
dred and eighty volunteer visitors. 


The Charity Organization Society 
105 EAST 22d STREET 
NEW YORK 


Supported Entirely by Voluntary Contributions 


Two Social Tours 
IN EUROPE 


The pioneer party went last year. Its success 


will be increased this year. 


SAILINGS 
June 264): to Copenhagen 

June 28 . Sato amburg 
Several have already enrolled. Full information 


DReESE: Esa 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
SR) 


SAVE CONFUSION _F ile Mancicrinta: 
Clippings, Correspondence. Splendid system. 20 e 
and Record Book. Free booklet. The Hncyclopoedic 
File, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Sermons, 
Vol 


MAN—45—Single »—protestant—twenty years execu- 
tive in correctional, probation and boy’s work—now 
enbexed— distance ‘not considered. Address 1105 
SURVEY. 


WORKERS WANTED 
WANTED a trained nurse to do visiting nursing 


and work in the Settlement House. Must have ex- 
perience in both lines of work. Address 1106 Survapy. 


SOCIAL AND CIVIC 


June 28—$480 
Civie Tour, July 2—$600 


Send for Programs 


Social Tour, 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIC BUREAU 


TOURS OF EUROPE 


First-hand observation of civic, social, 
and industrial affairs in Germany, 
France, Belgium, Holland and England 

1 Madison Avenue, New York 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Established 
Half a Century 


Registered 
Trade Mark 


F New French Lingerie for Trousseaux 


A complete line of French novelties showing the new models demanded by the present vogue in 

dainty, sheer materials with the new narrow flounces and slashed sides, hand-embroidered and 

trimmed with real lace. 

Matched Sets—T wo and three piece. French hand-made, beautifully embroidered on sheer 
Batiste and Linen at $10.50, 12.50, 15.00, 17.50, 22.00, to 250. 

New Gowns—French hand-made, of sheer Batse [sacs and Silk Crepe de Chine, at $2.00 
2.75, 3.00, 3.50, 4.50, 5.00, 7.75 and up. 

irish Lace Trimmed Gowns—$6.50, 7.50, 8.75 and up. 

Combinations — French hand-made novelties and extreme styles, $3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 4.50, 5.00, 


5.75, 7.75, 9.50 and up. 
French Cho aiesee si 00, F255 02 22002 258 227543 00NS87 5. 
Austrian Chemises— With reinforced scallop edges, $1.50,' 1.85, 2.00, 2.50, 2.75, 3.00, 
New Negligees, Matinees, Kimonos and Boudoir Gowns— exclusive in as with 


3.50 and 4.50. 
Boudoir Caps, Slippers and Petticoats to match. 
Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 5th Ave., 33d and 34th Sts., N. Y. 
isssssssassasssnnssmesessssests 


Food and Flavor 


A GASTRONOMIC GUIDE TO 
HEALTH AND GOOD LIVING 


By Henry T. Finck 


The first volume in any language to deal 
specially with flavor and its vital relation to 
health and healthful pleasure. 

The L. C. Srnith & B A presentation of the nation-wide danger 
ros. and evil of “our denatured foods,” with im- 
portant chapters on governmental gastronomy, 
e and the lessons in good living taught by intelli- 
E ewriter gent study of the market-places, gardens, and 
/ restaurants of France, Italy, Germany, and 

England. 

Constructive discussion of the science and 
é : ae art of savory cooking, pointing to the ultimate 
its easy running qualities and the ab- solution of the urgent problem of domestic 

3 beats : help. 
sence of noise in its operation. Al Book fon Everybody 


Write for free book. 


Is popular in the home on account of 


Interesting illustrations, initials and decorations by 
Chapman. 8vo, 581 pages. Price 
$2.00 net, postage | 8 cents. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Home Office For Sale Everywhere. Published by 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. THE CENTURY CO. New York 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


ope Postal tite Insurance Company [stone postat Poms | 


mt Re First: Old- line’ legal-reserve 


pays you the commissions that | ert" 
Second: Standard policy re- 


other companies pay their a g ents serves, now $10, 000,000, | 


Insurance 
$50,000,000. 


Third: Standard policy pro- 


; < : d by the State 
Or entrance into the Company you get the agent’s Fea Sabie Nery 


Ae 


ie avetage first-year comunission less the moderate adver- Fomnth?- Opersiesstei err 

tising charge. Other companies give this commission- ve Se ee ses 
. . Cc 

money to an agent: the POSTAL gives it to you. postal authorities. 


That’s for the fivst year: in subsequent | Fifth: High medical stand. 
years POSTAL policyholders receive gids ins SBGh. Seen 


: risks. Lae 
the Aenewal Commissions other com- Sixth: Policyholders’ Health 
panies pay their agents, namely 74%, Bureau arranges one*free 


: : medical examination each 
and they also receive an Office-E-xpense year, if desired. 


Saving of 2%, making up the 


Annual 1 Guaranteed 
Dividend of a in the Policy aves 


And after the first yeat the rab pays ce dividends besides— 
depending on earnings as in the case of other companies. 

Such is the POSTAL way: it is open to you, Call at the Company’s 
offices if convenient or write now and find out the exact sum it will pay 
you at your age—the first year and every other. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wm. R. MALONE, President 


35 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


: Postal Life Buildiag 


See How Easy It Is 
In writing simply say: “Mail me insur- 
ance-particulars for my age as per 

THE SURVEY for April.” 

In your letter be sure to give: 

1. Your Full Name. 
2. Your Occupation. 


3. The Exact Date of your Birth. lee 

ene: No agent will be sent to visit you: the Postal ; : 

Assets. Life employs no agents. in force . 
$10,000,000 Se a EE $50,000,000 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


